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Editor's Notes 



Most comprehensive community college mission statements list the 
transfer function as the first of the institution's missions. Nevertheless, 
there is considerable evidence that transfer has declined during the period 
m which most of those reading this page have been associated with com- 
mu'iity colleges. Mission schizophrenia is apparent at every level of com- 
munity college life. The public continues to perceive transfer education 
as the foremost purpose of the community college (Knoell, 1982). The 
majority of students have the baccalaureate degree as their goal when 
they enter the community college (Cohen, Brawer, and Bensimon, 1985). 
However, few faculty— oniy 19 percent according to a recent study— 
believe that thn primary mission of the community college should be 
preparation for transfer (Cohen, Brawer. and Bensimon, 1985). Indeed, in 
their attempts to carve out a unique nidie for public two-year colleges in 
higher education, some community college leaders prominent at the 
national level have eschewed the transfer role in favor of such functions 
as community services and lifelong learning (Gleazer, 1980; Gollattscheck 
and others, 1976) or vocational training (Parnell, 1985). 

For a variety of reasons, it is no longer tenable to counter the 
criticism that transfer has been devalued over the past two decades or 
more (Zwerling, 1986) with the claim that community colleges have 
emphasized other and more distinctive functions instead. For one, com- 
munity colleges continue to serve as the major gateway to higher educa- 
tion for minorities, a phenomenon that converts transfer from a purely 
educational process into a social imperative (Olivas, 1979; Avila and 
others, 1983). For another, community colleges cannot afford to lose 
potential liberal arts and science transfer students to other market forces 
in a period of declining enrollment pools. Such losses are likely to 
happen unless the public two-year college demonstrates that it can pro- 
vide freshman and sophomore education at good as, if not superior to, 
that provided by competing senior institutions. For still another, publicly 
mandated accountability measures, such as Florida's College-Level Aca- 
demic Skills Test or New Jersey's projected value-added test for fourth- 
semester students, will test the claim that community colleges provide a 
different but qualitatively equal form of collegiate education. Perhaps 
the most compelling reason is that if the community college is to main- 
tain an organic rather than a merely regulated connection to higher 
education, it must reassert iu collegiate identity within a continuum that 
leads potentially to the baccalaureate and beyond. 

The reaffirmation of a collegiate identity for the community 
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college within the larger higher education framework defines articu- 
lation in its broadest sense (Deegan and Tillery, 1985). However, certain 
articulation variables have changed a great deal since the early years of 
the community college movement. Students who transfer not only move 
from one academic level to another but also from one distinctively 
different institutional culture to another, usually to one that tht/ 
describe as less nurturing than that of the community college (Richard- 
son and Bender, 1986). Therefore, to improve transfer viability, transfer 
education must go beyond the search for academic parallelism in fresh- 
man and sophomore studies at the two- and four-year levels by includ- 
ing intellectual, social, and cultural preparation for the baccalaureate 
environment. 

In addition to reformulating transfer education so that it includes 
education about transfer, transfer education needs to be refocused to 
include education for all those who seek to transfer, regardless of aca- 
demic track. Indeed, the fact that the transfer rate of occupational- 
technical students now equals or exceeds that of liberal arts and science 
students calls into question the validity of distinguishing between these 
two groups in terms of transfer and nontransfer tracks. It also calls into 
question the adequacy of career program preparation for baccalaureate 
degree study and of baccalaureate degree educational options for career 
students, as Carolyn Prager notes in Chapter Nine. Finally, the commu- 
nity college drift away from senior college-determined curriculum con- 
tent, pacing, and standards has exacerbated the difficulties of restoring 
academically valid ties between two- and four-year programs of under- 
graduate instruction. Restoration of these ties may require community 
college faculty to acknowledge that their autonomy to decide curriculum 
is as limited as that of freshman and sophomore instructors in any four- 
year undergraduate department or program. 

The perceived deterioration of the transfer function has prompted 
intervention by extramural bodies, including state agencies and legisla- 
tures, interstate commissions, and private foundations. Florida has legis- 
lated and continues to legislate a multifaceted secondary-postsecondary 
articulated system that ranges from common course numbering to 
resource sharing to systeniwide data gathering, which Robert S. PaUn- 
chak discusses in Chapter Two. California appropriated S3.373 million 
dollars in 1985 for the first year of a three-year project that features highly 
visible community college campus transfer centers along with Project 
ASSIST, a computerized course and program information system incor- 
porating course-equivalency data and articulation informavfon (Dyste 
and Miner, 1986). The Fund for the Improvement of Post-Secondary 
Education (FIPSE) has funded the Western Interstate Commission for 
Higher Education (WICHE) regional project, which has as its major 
focus the development of computerized student information systems that 
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would provide students and their advisers in *hre« states with current 
information about course transfers. 

The Ford Foundation, through the Urban Community College 
Transfer Opportunities Progi^m (UCCTOP), has funded tweniy-four 
projects aimed at imp^-^ving nn.inority t/ansfer through special support 
services, testing, curriculum development, and articulation negotiation 
(Cohen, Brawer, and Bensimon, 1985). The Andrew W. Mellon Foun- 
dation has sponsored similar progranns at twelve baccalaureate degree- 
granting institutions to inaease the movement of graduates, especially 
minorities, from neighboring community colleges into tiieir programs. 

In reviewing the reports and studies that have emanated from these 
extramurally conceived and funded projects, one is struck by the fre- 
quency with which their authors conclude that the jingle most promising 
strategy for reducing transfer barriers is intermural faculty exchange and 
communication. Most of the chapters in this volume reflect that finding, 
whether their authors write from the perspective of the two-year college, 
the four-year college or university, a university system, or a state coordi- 
nating ageno'. By contrast, Richard D. McCrary describes in Chapter 
Eight an alternative student services approach to articulation that rr'?es 
most prominently on print information. 

Many chapters in this volume reflect efforts to improve transfer by 
creating vehicles and channels for interinstitutional faculty contact. In 
Chapter Three, Dympna Bowles places such efforts in the context of uni- 
versitywide discussions about liberal arts and science course transferability. 
In Chapter Four, Renee Berger and Aida M. Ortiz Ruiz locate them in the 
context of inaeasing mii.^rity student transfer opportunities a: ^n urban 
institution. In certain areas, external accreditation guidelines govern the 
entire four-year program sequence. In Chapter Five, Gary Thomas shows 
how such guidelines affect the articulation of engineering technology, and 
in Chapter Six, Mary Robertson-Smith discusses their effect on efforts to 
articulate business curricula. In Chapter Seven, Elizabeth C. King relates 
transfer improvement to attempts to dc'^rmine the competence bases for 
allied health transfer agreements, and in Chapter One, Kenneth B. Wood- 
bury, Jr., desaibes the faculty exchanges that form the backdrop to the 
evolution of articulation into programs of dual admissions. 

Taken together, these chapters anticipate a new direction to trans- 
fer and articulation activi^ks that will be concerned as much if not more 
with academic as with procedural underpinnings. The groundwork for 
inaeasingly effective two- and four-year programmatic and institutional 
relationships has been laid through improvement in the mechanics of 
negotiation and coordination, delivery of transfer information to stu- 
dents, and encouragement of student transfer. As a result, the community 
colleges are ready to address underlying academic issues concerned with 
the quality of student preparation for a baccalaureate environment. 
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There is sufficient preliminary evidence to suggest that commu- 
nity college studies lack the rigor they now should have. For example, a 
survey of 444 randomly selected faculty teaching transferable courses at 
the twenty-four UCCTOP community colleges revealed that 45 percent 
of the faculty gave no essay exams and that essay tests counted for no 
more than 25 percent of a course grade for most of those who did (Cohen, 
Brawer, and Bensimon, 1985). Other studies suggest that fragmented learn- 
ing processes and inadequate academic skills orientation in many commu- 
nity college courses undermine attempts to maintain university 
parallelism through recourse to comparable texts and curriculum objec- 
tives (Richardson and Bender, 1986). 

These findings are significant because they confirm the concern 
about community college standards and pedagogy that is not always 
voiced in transfer and articulation discussions between faculty of two- 
and four-year colleges. While all sectors of higher education and their 
governing bodies must share responsibility for the historic deterioration 
of academic ties between associate and baccalaureate degree-granting 
institutions, only the community colleges can accept responsibility for 
strengthening the quality of students* preparation for academic transfer. 
The authors of the chapters in this volume describe some of the current 
policies and practices of transfer and articulation that mark the return of 
community colleges to the academy and lay the groundwork for conti- 
nuity in the discussion about the academic quality of transfer prepara- 
tion. We have every expectation that this discussion will continue. 

Carolyn Prager 
Editor 
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Pennsylvania's pluralistic and decentralized system of public 
and private colleges has spawned creative approaches to 
lower- and upper-division articulation, including dual 
admissions. 



Articulation and 
Dual Admissions 

Kenneth B. Woodbury, Jr. 




Since the inception of community colleges, four-year colleges and uni- 
versities—transfer institutions— have accepted the graduates of two-year 
colleges and the courses that these students have completed at the two- 
year level. Indeed, the early development of the community college was 
premised on the concept of university parallelism in transfer curricula. 
Transfer has never been a simple issue of kind but rather a more complex 
issue of degree. How many aedits can be counted toward the baccalau- 
reate, and will they fulfill the distribution requirements of the transfer 
college? How many courses can be accepted toward the major? Are the 
general education courses compatible? Is the associate degree one half of 
the baccalaureate, or must additional course work be taken? Must courses 
required of freshmen or sophomores at the transfer college, such as phys- 
ical education or Western culture, be completed by transfer students as 
juniors or seniors? Whar happens when transfer students change pro- 
grams? Why are different aedit hours calculated for similar courses? 

A relatively recent approach in Pennsylvania has been to focus on 
transfer as a concept. This approach involves saapping the numbers 
game and concentrating instead on the principles of transfer articulation. 
Establishment of such principles is a precondition for discussion between 
the community college and the transfer college. This approach has two 

C Prager (ed.). Enhancing Articulation and Transfer. 

New Direaions for Communay Collcgw, no. 61. San FrandJco: Josscy-Bass, Spring 1988. 7 
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basic principles: first, to protect the integrity of the associate degree; 
second, to ensure that the community college transfer student receives 
equitable treatment from the transfer college. 

Degree Integrity 

The first principle is to assert that the associate degree represents 
the first half of a baccalaureate degree. It does not matter that the transfer 
colleges vary in total degree credits required or that associate degree aedit 
hours vary by institution. Sixty associate degree credits should represent 
one half of a 120-aedit-hour baccalaureate degree, just as 64 associate 
degree credits should equal one half of a 128<redit baccalaureate iegree 
program. The transfer student should receive full and unequivocal junior 
class standing without having to complete additional course work nor- 
mally taken at the lower-division level. 

Several assumptions underlie the principles of degree integrity. 
The first is that the transfer student is seeking upper-division status in 
the same program completed for the associate degree. The second is that 
the associate degree that is earned has internal validity in order to be 
worthy of external acceptance. The associate degree has to stand on its 
own iiieriis and represent more than a coiiection of courses with no 
rhyme or reason for their selection. The third assumption is that a min- 
imum of sixty "clean'' semester aedits must be earned. That is, sixty 
credits must represent collegiate-level work reflecting courses normally 
found at the lower level in four-year colleges and universities. Thus, 
remedial, developmental, and literacy courses, advanced specialty courses 
usually reserved for juniors and seniors, career courses not normally 
included in an undergraduate baccalaureate program, and excess courses 
completed in a single discipline that total one half or more of the min- 
imum aedits for a declared major are excluded. The fourth assumption 
is that the transfer college can set a minimum exit standard for the award 
of an associate degree. The only restriction here is that the minimum 
grade point average acceptable for a community college graduate should 
not exceed the minimum acceptable to the transfer college for students 
transferring from the university's branch campus or from other collegiate 
institutions. 

Equitable Treatment 

The second principle is to ensure equitable treatment for the 
transfer student. This principle mandates that the transfer student should 
receive treatment identical to that afforded the transfer college's native 
junior student. Parity requires transfer students to receive consideration 
for campus housing on the same basis as native students of equal class 
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standing. The same principle applies to such areas as financial aid, p/e- 
registration for junior classes, access to relevant student services, compu- 
tation of academic honors, and dean's list status. 

Program Articulatioru Institutional transfer articulation does not 
preclude tlie possibility or even the desirability of program-by-program 
articulation. Some programs may require a higher earned grade point 
average than others do for admission. Program articulation agreements 
supplementing the institutional agreements should specify how transfer 
courses are to be treated. Transfer students want to know what courses 
most closely parallel the baccalaureate curriculum and how the commu- 
nity college courses will be counted. If a course completed at the lower- 
division level is specified as meeting requirements for the major rather 
than as a general elective, the transfer student's flexibility in the selection 
of courses resembles that enjoyed by other upper-division students. 

Data Follow-Up. Articulation agreements should provide for fol- 
low-up services. Feedback on the transfer student's performance can be 
extremely valuable. The Buckley Amendment protecting the privacy of 
student information does not prevent the transfer college from sending 
student-identified transcripts to the sending college. Institutions wanting 
additional protection from student objections to the sharing of grade 
reports with the community college can either seek waivers from students 
or delete students' names from any grade reports that are sent. Without 
such information, the sending college can neither monitor the subsequent 
progress of its graduates nor compare ^heir academic performance at the 
transfer institution with their associate degree records. With such infor- 
mation, departments and programs can determine whether their gradu- 
ates experience any difficulties either overall or in specific courses. Such 
determinations are invaluable for program assessment, and they can guide 
community college faculty in curriculum and course improvement. 

Diagnostic Testing. The articulation agreement should either spec- 
ify that diagnostic testing may be done if required equally of native 
students (principle of parity) or ensure that transfer students earning a C 
or better in communication and computation courses will be waived 
from diagnostic testing (principle of degree integrity). On a related issue, 
the community college graduate who takes remedial-developmental 
courses should receive the same treatment as the native student who 
completes precollege work at the transfer college. 

Transfer Worthiness over Time. Completion of the associate degree 
implies that the courses included are acceptable regardless of the date of 
completion. Time limits or other restrictions should be waived, with the 
possible exception of certain career courses in the nursing or allied health 
fields, where occupational currency and competence are a legitimate con- 
cern. However, expiration dates should not be applied to general educa- 
tion courses completed as part of an earned associate degree. That is, the 
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community college should not be asked accept that its courses lose 
transfer worthiness. It is unlikely that the transfer college would accept 
that its baccalaureate degree lose legitimacy over time. 

Liaison. The articulation agreement should also require each insti- 
tution to assign a staff member to serve as liaison. The liaison officer 
ensures maintenance of communication between the institution and acts 
as the campus watchdog and monitor. 

Differences of Degree> Not Kind 

Institutional agreements developed along the lines just described 
establish the twin principles of degree integrity and treatment parity. 
Once these issues have been settled on a broad basis, it becomes much 
easier to negotiate specific departmental or programmatic agreements. At 
the departmental level, issues of credit congruence, course descriptions, 
credit hours, geneial education requirements, core curricula, and treat- 
ment of required courses and elective credits are potentially divisive if 
protection of turf becomes paramount. The institutionv/ide agreement 
helps to establish the credentials and credibility of the community college 
as an equal partner in packaging a baccalaureate degree for the student. 
The community college guarantees the effectiveness and value of the 
lower-division work, and the transfer college guarantees the effectiveness 
and value of the upper-division work. Discussion and agreement about 
articulation should concern the proper fit between the two. The fit 
should be the focus of attention, not questions about the content of the 
other party's level. 

One precondition for accepting transfer students is a recognition 
that the transfer college has delegated to the community college the right 
to designate the composition of the lower-division level, the freshman 
and sophomore years. The community college has met the same global 
accreditation standards as the four-year college, and the standards come 
from the same accrediting agency. It is not, then, proper to call its qual- 
itative judgments into question. There are as many varieties of bacca- 
laureate curricula within a given field as there are four-year colleges. 
Naturally, no community college two-year curriculum quite matches the 
lower-division work at any particular university. But, while differences 
are to be expected, they should be differences only of degree, not of kind. 
A four-year college that cannot recognize, tolerate, and accept these dif- 
ferences should not reauit community college transfer students. 

Dual Admissions 

It is only a short step, not a quantum leap, from articulation 
agreements developed according to the premises just outlined to dual 
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admissions. Dual admissions has infinite benefits for the student, the 
two-year institution, and the transfer college. Essentially, dual admissions 
allows a high school senior to be admitted almost simultaneously to 
both a two-year and a four-year program, as a result of which the stu- 
dent's entire four-year sequence has been mapped before the student 
receives the high school diploma. Dual admissions allows for improved 
transfer counseling, since the entire lower-division curriculum can be 
tailored to the requirements of the designated transfer college. Such tai- 
loring eliminates the questioning of transfer credits and offers the student 
certainty of treatment. 

Bonding, Under dual admissions, the transfer college accepts an 
obligation to provide follow-up services to "its" student before the student 
matriculates as a junior. These activities are limited only by the aeativity 
of the participating institutions. Among the standard fare is mailing the 
transfer college's student newspaper to the lower-division enrollee. This 
helps the community college student to identify and bond with the bac- 
calaureate institution at the beginning of his or her college career. Peri- 
odic counseling by the transfer college, campus visits for special events, 
and mailings also strengthen the student's intention to complete the 
associate degree and to transfer. 

Benefits, Dual admissions enables the transfer college to anticipate 
its junior transfer class. The process also provides it with an enhanced 
recruitment staff at high schools in the community college's area. Com- 
munity college staff become extensions of the transfer college's admissions 
office, helping to promote both the community college and the baccalau- 
reate institution. 

Retention, The most obvious benefit that accrues to the commu- 
nity college under dual admissions is retention. Extending the student's 
goal from the associate degree to the bachelor's degree and offering a 
concrete path that enables the student to reach that goal helps to build 
student motivation. It also makes it easier to show the student why he or 
she should select particular courses and achieve academically. 

Prestige by Association. Under dual admissions, the community 
college also gains the advantage of prestige by association. The two rea- 
sons why high school students say they are not interested in attending a 
community college— low tuition and open admissions— are, paradoxi- 
cally, the major strengths of the community college. For many high 
school students, low tuition is synonymous with low quality, and open 
admissions is synonymous with social standardization. 

The absence of elitism and barriers to entrance that is so attractive 
to the adult nontraditional student cuts at the self-esteem, personal pride, 
and peer acceptance so important to high school youth. Who wants to go 
to a college that anyone can attend regardless of academic achievement or 
family status? The community college acceptance letter is not apt to gen- 
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erate awe and excitement. However, acceptance at an expensive baccalau- 
reate institution with selective admissions can be a source of pride and 
cause for excitement. The high school student may be reluctant to say 
that attendance at the community college precedes matriculation at the 
university, but the student can legitimately claim acceptance and intent to 
enroll at an institution that is more prestigious in his or her eyes. 

Fiscal and Social Benefits. All students gain financially, and some 
students gain socially from the arrangement. For some, dual admissions 
may be the only way they can afford the more expensive transfer college. 
Some students may need the extra two years at home to mature and 
prepare to accept the responsibilities of an independent life. 

Social Pluralism. Community colleges have successfully served as 
the Ellis Island of higher education. They have accepted the unprepared 
and underprepared learners who seek the job advancement and higher 
pay that comes from earning associate and baccalaureate degrees. Dual 
admissions allows a selective-admissions college to take a chance on a 
high school student that it would otherwise have rejected. The commu- 
nity college makes the extra financial and time commitment necessary to 
provide the extensive and intensive remedial-developmental support ser- 
vices and tutoring. Since transfer colleges can specify the junior entrance 
requirements, they can, without lowering their admissions standards, 
accept the marginal high school student who can help the traniifer college 
to achieve a more pluralistic student body, and the transfer college knows 
that all academic deficiencies will have been remedied. As a result, the 
transfer college can concentrate on its major mission without having to 
dilute it5 efforts by providing remedial work, a mission that many find 
unfamiliar and that more traditional faculty find distasteful. 

Dual Admissions and Interinstitutional Cooperation 

Dual admissions offers many avenues for close cooperation 
between the community college and the transfer college, especially where 
the two institutions are relatively close together geographically. At a 
community college, and at the upper division-graduate branch campus 
of a land-grant state university in Pennsylvania twenty minutes away, 
dual admissions has brought about the introduction of complementary 
programs and services. A baccalaureate criminal justice program tailored 
to the community college curriculum guaranteed associate degree recip- 
ients the opportunity for upper-division work and a baccalaureate degree 
in their field. The two faculties who worked closely on the curriculum 
continuum now have a vested interest in promoting each other*s offerings 
and institutions. 

The community college had strong and varied technology pro- 
grams supported by state-of-the-art equipment. The transfer college* 
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strengthened its standard physics and other related science courses to 
offer a bachelor of technology degree. The advantage to the community 
college was that its career graduates now had the option of transfer and 
an opportunity to work for a baccalaureate degree that offered career 
enhancement. 

The close cooperation has also led increasing numbers of commu- 
nity college faculty to take graduate courses. In this ca?e, the transfer 
college added a doctoral program in adult education that is proving 
increasingly attractive to two-year faculty for professional growth and 
development. 

Cultural programs and library holdings can also be shared. Stu- 
dents and staff can be offered reciprocal tickets to events. The colleges 
can share artists-in-residence or share arts faculty. They can share peri- 
odicals, which, while educationally necessary, may not be greatly in 
demand. Community college students gain access to a good research 
collection, while students at the transfer college gain access to specialized, 
curriculum-specific holdings. 

In the present example, the colleges share the high costs of video 
instruction. The public-access cable channel is located on the community 
college campus, but cable time is divided equally. Each campus has an 
electronic classroom linked by microwave so that each campus can orig- 
inate its own programs on the shared channel. The agreement governing 
the operation of the access channel restricts the range of video credit 
courses that each college can offer along lower division-upper division 
lines, but it does not restrict competition in the noncredit area. 

A narrowcast channel connecting twenty-two business and indus- 
trial firms to the network has been jointly developed in conjunction with 
a local television station. Each campus controls its own job development 
video offerings, and a video series on the state's new chemical right-to- 
know legislation was developed in partnership. 

Cooperative faculty exchanges and professional development ses- 
sions have been extremely successful. Each faculty serves to stimulate the 
other by widening the pool of scholars and increasing academic interac- 
tion and exchange. The combination of two budgets makes it possible to 
obtain expensive external talent as guest speakers. The increased audience 
helps to attract talented resource people. Faculty exchanges can range 
from guest lecturing to scholars-in-residence, including scholars from 
abroad. The community college served as host for a Chinese professor-in- 
residence and provided office space and housing. The transfer college 
used its ability to issue the IAP-66 form to secure the necessary visa. 
Thus, the visiting scholar was jointly sponsored, and each campus 
enjoyed the benefits of cultural exchange. 

Campus housing represents another area of cooperation. Many 
community college students come from distant communities. Unused 
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student housing at the transfer college has been made available to them. 
Q>mmuting time for the students has been reduced, and occupancy at 
the university's dormitory has increased. 

Dual Admissioiw v/ith Otiier Ck)lleges 

In addition to its dual admissions arrangements with nearby insti- 
tutions, the community college just described has a dual admissions 
reJ-uionship with six traditionally black private colleges belonging to the 
United Negro College Fund (UNCF). In this case, the UNCF acted as a 
broker by identifying six institutions that were interested in participat- 
ing in a pilot project aimed at inaeasing black enrollment in higher 
education and persistence to a baccalaureate degree. The community 
college hosted a meeting that brought staff from the six participating 
transfer institutions together. This meeting had been preceded by com- 
munity college staff visits to the six institutions. A grant from the Fund 
for the Improvemeiu of Post-Secondary Education helps to foster faculty 
exchanges and provides assistance in assessments and workshops. A des- 
ignated counselor at the community college is responsible for coor- 
dinating student recruitment. Special admissions materials, including 
videotapes of the participating colleges, have been planned to acquaint 
local students with the six transfer colleges. The transfer colleges agree to 
house high school students who wish to visit their campuses at no charge. 
As a result, black and other high school students now have options they 
might otherwise have missed. 

Conclusion 

Pennsylvania's system of higher education consists of fourteen com- 
munity colleges, fourteen state universities, the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, University of Pittsburgh, Temple University, and a number of 
private two- and four-year colleges. Richly divergent and pluralistic, the 
system has no strong state coordinating agency. Each institution has 
been relatively autonomous in developing its mission, in reaching out to 
identified constituencies, and in seeking alliances with sister institutions. 
Flexibility has been maximized, and constraint has been minimized. 

Within this context, cooperation and conciliation have usually 
prevailed over narrow parochialism, and the student has emerged as the 
winner. Articulation between junior- and senior-level colleges based on 
degree integrity, equity, dual admissions, and interinstitutional coopera- 
tion has helped to enhance educational opportunities for citizens, curtail 
unnecessary duplication of programs and services, improve relations 
between the various segments of higher education, and preserve the 
plurality and diversity of colleges and universities. 
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In Florida, ariicidoAion among high schools, colleges, and 
universities goes far beyond courses for transfer, dealing as it 
does with all aspects of education, including facilities, data 
gathering, resources, and systemwide philosophy of higher 
education. 



Articulation Florida Style 

Robert S. Palinchak 



Articulation Florida style is unique to institutions of higher learning, in 
particular to community colleges. In contrast to stales that have allowed 
tradition and custom to isolate venerable instirutions, Florida is relatively 
new to higher education and relatively unfettered with elitism and blind 
tradition. Indeed, Florida's newness and inexperience keep it relatively 
free of the external influences that challenge its far-reaching articulation 
concepts in other states. 

Systems Approach 

Florida's system of postsecondary education consists of nine uni- 
versities and twenty-eight community colleges. Vocational-technical (vo- 
tech) centers are active components of only half of the community col- 
leges; thirty-three odier postsecondary vocational centers are controlled 
by local school boards. 

The 2+2 concept is an important element of Florida's articulation 
history. Under the 2+2 concept, the twenty-eight two-year junior colleges 
serve as feeder institutions for the nine universities, the majority of which 
were conceived and built as two-year upper-level institutions designed 
primarily to receive lower-division students. Thus, the need for one sector 
or division to "fit*' into or upon anodier was paramount from the start. 
The 2+2 design called for university-parallel courses to be offered exclu- 
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sivcly ai ihe lower level. OriginaUy, only Florida Siaie, ihe University of 
Florida, and Florida A & M University were to teach their own freshmen 
and sophomores. 

Unforeseen circumstances prevented the 2+2 plan from being 
implemented as designed. For one thing, increasing numbers of students 
demanded vocationalism in the curriculum, which led to an emphasis on 
associate in science and associate in applied science degree programs. 
Florida has always viewed the A.S. degree as a terminal degree with job 
emphasis, and it has never recognized the A.A.S. in rule or in law. 

The universities recently won the right to full four-yeav curricula, 
so that the concept of the university as an exclusively upper-level institu- 
tion is now defunct. Vo-tech schools grant vocational credit that can be 
applied toward appropriate degrees, although the schools themselves tan- 
not award college credit or degrees. Thus, there is an evident need for 
articulation among the various sectors that now exist in Florida: K-12, 
w-,h its thirty-three postsecondary vo-tech centers; the twenty-eight com- 
munity colleges, with their fourteen integrated vo-tech centers; and the 
universities, which may, but generally do not, grant the associate degree. 
The need for articulation was evident from the start. Slates where the 
need is not so pressing may arrive at the point of articulation later in 
their development and adopt different formats. 

Governance and State Coordination of Sectors 

The K-12 sector is governed by locally elected school boards, the 
community college sector has three years of experience under a relatively 
new state board of community colleges appointed by the governor, and 
the state university system is governed by a board of regents whose 
members are appointed by the governor. Cleariy, the need for articulation 
is present even at the highest levels. The boards, which employ an exec- 
utive director and a chancellor, respectively, work under the general 
authority of the Florida State Board of Education, which is composed of 
the Florida cabinet, including the governor and the commissioner of 
education. 

The Postsecondary Education Plawitng Commission. The Postsec- 
ondary Education Planning Commission (PEPC), which was initiated 
by the governor's office but has been befriended by the legislature, over- 
sees plans and studies affecting all present and future education in Flor- 
ida. Its range of influence, control, and support is enormous, as is its 
overriding mission to achieve a systematic approach by maximizing the 
use of limited resources. Through the PEPC, the governor an J the leg- 
islature have imposed a philosophy and a mechanism that call for a 
focused view of education and a systems approach wherein each sector is 
dovetailed and interdependent with the other sectors. 
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The reader needs to remen?ber that Florida's posisccondar^' system 
is essentially of recent vintage and that it came into existence as a result 
of calls for effectiveness, efficiency, and, most important, universal avail- 
ability to an extremely diverse clientele in a large, rapidly growing, and 
changing state. Despite or perhaps because of contradictions in its brief 
but episodic growth, the system has felt the need for coordination and 
articulation from the very start. Access and planning have been hall- 
marks of the Florida system for some time. So, too, is political influence, 
especially from the top 

l^gislaiiv€ Influence. Oi-^ of the hallmarks of education in South- 
ern states is heavy political involvement in the details of educational 
affairs. While this is not unusurxl in present times, it characterized the 
South long before funding and education became as closely entwined as 
they are today. Florida also embraced vocationalism and ms concomitant 
funding network, as did many midwcstem and wesiern states. 

Owinp^ either to the sheer size of the state or to the strong internal 
interest in selective aspects of education, the legislature has long desired 
to coordinate services and agencies. Both houses have the extensive staff 
and resources needed to pull together and disseminate information. Spe- 
cial legislature committees give high priority to funding, capital outlay, 
and general appropriations, which all affect education. Primarily through 
the strong influence of .ntaff and advisory committees, the legislature 
regularly involves itscjf in the p^-^-* minute details of schooling, includ- 
ing number of periods in a f mbcr of words in required compo- 
sitions, testing, and curric? /-to-day legislative involvement is 
compounded by judicial inf^av.-tc and fear of litigation. It is not unusual 
for a high school superintendent or a college president to be surveyed 
directly by the senate appropriations committee or the governor's office 
on educational affairs. Lobbying is intense, and educational dollars are 
significant. 

The Articulation Rule and Committee 

The Articulation Agreement, Rule 6A-10.024 of the Florida Admin- 
istrative Code, formally established articulation requirements between and 
among universities, community colleges, and school districts in 1973. It 
calls for each university president, community college, and school board 
to provide articulated programs that enable students to proceed toward 
educational objeaives as rapidly as their circumstances permit. The rule 
calls for written pmcedures, accelerating .tiechanisms, exchange of ideas, 
and improvement o5 programs of general education. While the original 
mandate was simply tc facilitate the transfer of students from the colleges 
to the universities, the breadth and depth of the mission has led to the 
development of a nuir/ber of aeative mechanisms and arrangenients. 
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The twelve-member state Articulation Coordinating Committee is 
appointed by the commissioner of education. Three members apiece rep- 
resent the state university system, the community college system, and 
public schools, and one represents vocational education. A member from 
the commissioner's staff serves as chairperson, and there is one additional 
member. 

Under rule, the committee accepts continuous responsibility for 
university-community college-school district relationships. It hears cases 
or appeals from students who have encountered difficulty in transferring. 
While the committee's decisions are advisory, systemwide issues covering 
all sectors are openly discussed. This process does not preclude contact 
between and among academic faculty and departments, which often meet 
to discuss similar matters of local or regional concern. 

The Articulation Coordinating Committee is charged with distin- 
guishing lower-level from upper-level courses, and it reviews general 
education courses, introductory courses, first courses, and general survey 
courses. It levels postsecondary vocational and adult vocational pro- 
grams or assigns them to the apprc^riate sector, basing its decisions on 
such considerations as job entry preparation, theoretical versus practical 
instruction, and licensing or accrediting requirements pertinent to the 
associate degree. The desire to produce* uniform classification is an indi- 
rect response to the questionable place of vo-tech centers among Florida's 
high schools and community colleges. 

The rule calls for specific review of such issues as academic record 
forms, general education requirements, units of credit, course numbering 
systems, grading systems, calendars, and credit by examination. As a 
result, a plethora of inquiries and studies is continually under way, some- 
times complementary, often in opposition, but always in pursuit of 
improved linkages among all educational institutions. 

Effects of the Articulation Rule on Transfer 

Florida's articulation rule calls for all public institutions of higher 
education to recognize the integrity of one another's general education 
programs. The basic program for students seeking the baccalaureate 
degree involves not less than thirty-six semester hours of credit. Once a 
student has been certified as having satisfactorily completed such a pro- 
gram, no other public college or university is to require additional lower- 
di^'ision general education courses of the student. 

For the sixty-crcdit-hour Associate in Arts degree, thirty-six semes- 
ter hours are required, with not less than a 2,0 average in all courses 
attempted. (Only the last grade received enters into the calculations for a 
repeated course.) However, each university has disaetion to accept or 
reject the grade of D in the major. 
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Actual admission to an upper-level program is often competitive 
due to space and cost considerations. Currently, senior institutions base 
their evaluations of associate degrees other than the degree on the 
applicability of the courses to the baccalaureate major. Vocational credit 
earned from any vo-tech center or academic credit from any public com- 
munity college or university must be awarded credit by the receiving 
institution, if the credit is judged to be equivalent under the statewide 
common course-numbering system. 

The state mandates consistency in the numbering of similar 
courses so that a course with a given number has common goals and 
objectives and has similar expectations for students wherever it is taught. 
Faculty have very mixed views of this concept and its effectiveness. 

A study is currently under way to determine what protection can 
be offered for courses not covered by the articulation agreement. Now, 
credit is protected only for community college courses offered by the 
receiving university. 

In reality, increasing numbers of students are choosing to transfer 
without the A.A. degree. Many transfer with the A.S. or with only a 
common core of general education courses. If this tendency is viewed 
positively, the system will adjust to it and in some manner legitimize it. 

Effect of the Articulation Rule on Community Colleges 
and High Schools 

The articulation rule requires community college presidents to 
file annual articulation plans. Parents are to be made aware of defini- 
tions, opportunities, and joint ventures. High school faculty who can 
teach college courses in high schools are to be identified, and the course 
offerings of high schools and colleges are to be coordinated in order to 
prevent unnecessary duplication. Community college courses are to be 
complementary to the high school curriculum. Community college pres- 
idents are also required to prepare annual evaluation reports indicating 
numbers and percentage of students participating by high school, student 
performance, hours of participation at college levels within the high 
schools, and so forth. Annual instructional materials agrex.ments are 
worked out with school districts for dual enrollment programs. These 
agreements facilitate reimbursement to colleges for materials used or con- 
sumed by high school students in dual enrollment programs authorized 
by the legislature. 

Other Extensions of the Articulation Rule 

Under the 1982 General Appropriations Act, the Articulating Coor- 
dinating Committee was asked to define full-time-equivalent (PTE) terms, 
such as credit, college credit, vocational credit, noncredit, developmental 
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credit, and college preparatory credit. Much of the push in this direction 
has come from vocational forces seeking equivalency in the postsecondary 
or higher education marketplace. 

At the present time, the Articulation Coordinating Committee is 
helping to codify the appropriate level for specific courses or programs 
to be offered. Criteria are being developed to show the intended level for 
baccalaureate, postsecondary vocational, and postsecondary adult voca- 
tional offerings. Tlie process is simplistic and highly politicized. Voca- 
tional interests appear to be promoting it as a means of precluding 
duplication. Some see it as protection of turf and contrary to the best 
interests of higher education in Florida. 

In addition to course numbering, articulation ensures common 
calendars, common high school and college transcripts, common test 
dates, and common data analysis tor student grades and state reports. 
Through a combination of rule, law, and agency directive, representa- 
tive committees develop guidelines, which are circulated and generally 
adhered to in a positive working fashion. 

The articulation committee works closely with administrators of 
the College-Level Academic Skills Program (CLASP) and the College- 
Level Academic Skills Test (CLAST) to ensure coordination of testing, 
score reporting, and so forth. At present, each sophomore is required to 
pass CLAST before receiving an A. A. degree or becoming a junior at the 
state university. This program has been effective in elevating Florida's 
academic standards. Unfortunately, the program was put in place by 
ixjgislators, not by educators. 

Minimal standards for foreign language requirements set by the 
legislature, and higher standards desired by some universities for the 
baccalaureate, are being studied. The natural involvement of high 
schools and community colleges in the study is a hallmark of Florida 
articulation. 

The Independent Articulation Agreement Feasibility Study 
revealed that Florida's independent colleges had no interest in setting up 
or participating in a comprehensive articulation program. In contrast to 
the Northeast, for example, Florida does not have many fiercely indepen- 
dent colleges, nor does it have the quantity of prestigious private, inde- 
pendent, or church-related colleges that in other states might make 
articulation both more urgent and more difficult. To date, they deem 
individual school-to-school plans sufficient. 

The Student On-Line Advisement and Articulation System 
(SOLAR) is intended to enhance and strengthen articulation among high 
schools, colleges, and universities through technology. Now under devel- 
opment, SOLAR is one of the most elaborate undertakings ever envi- 
sioned as part of an articulation procedure. SOLAR is designed to 
complement the state university's Student Academic Support Syi^tem 
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(SASS). Supported by appropriate legislative enactment, including fiscal 
and other resources, its goal is a statewide computer-assisted student 
advising network. 

SOLAR will provide specialized information to transfer students, 
including information about transfer procedures, admissions require- 
ments, and special course requirements for special university majors. 
The system will also provide feedback on student progress in various 
majors and compare it with progress by students in other majors and 
disciplines at other Florida colleges. It will show trends and tendencies 
for compliance with or deviance from established norms due to problems 
associated with transfer, prerequisites, grades, completion time, repeated 
courses, progress rates, completion rates, and grade point averages 
throughout the entire state university system. 

The Florida Information and Resource Network (FIRN) is being 
developed to connect all educational institutions in the state with Talla- 
hassee. It will use data banks and computers to facilitate information 
exchange on a statewide level in any area of operation. All public schools 
and colleges will be connected for the sharing and coordination of data. 
Some fear that this network will make the legislature a statewide school 
board. 

Articulation, a regular publication of the state department of edu- 
cation, provides course information statewide. Grade point averages are 
indicated for each university by major field or college as a means of 
comparison. In general, this summary of institutional academic standing 
is well received, respected, and well read. 

Future of Florida's Articulation System 

The services, directives, studies, and reports just described vary 
greatly in quality and effectiveness. They are often far too quantitative 
and excessively grounded in management techniques. The system of artic- 
ulation sometimes seems to consist of unconnected doctoral studies and 
variant staff reports. Many of these products are immediately transformed 
into legislative mandate, then delayed or not funded. Others are applied 
inequitably or in twenty-eight different ways, thus weakening any effec- 
tive study of comparability. Still, a caring and sharing system is cleariy 
better than a system in which disinterest or distrust is symptomatic of 
poor cooperation among institutions of higher learning or of poor rela- 
tionships between institutions and external governing or coordinating 
authorities. In contrast to states that leave individual students to fend for 
themselves, Florida has taken positive steps toward articulation. 

Clearly, statewide articulation and coordination are well under 
way. Extending far beyond the primary concern for transfer students, the 
concept is now reaching out into common reports, coordinated comput- 
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ers, integrated software, common data banks, sharing of resources, and 
joint facilities. 

Joint Facilities and Shared Resources. The staters desire to promote 
effective use of limited resources encourages joint facilities, dual enroll- 
ments, sharing of faculty, exchange of personnel, minisabbaticals, joint 
programs with business and industry, matching grants, business linkages, 
and shared use of facilities. It is not at all uncommon for a county civic 
center to be built in conjunction with a community college or for a 
community college campus building to be developed for shared use by 
the regional university. A high school-community college is erected to 
meet the needs of a growing school district in the vicinity of a growing 
community college, or a major arts center is built on the commv.nity 
college site, in concert with the local state university. 

A Local Example: Lake-Sumtey-'s Nursing Program. Lake-Sumter 
Community College is a small institution of approximately 1,000 full- 
time equivalent students, about thirty miles north of Orlando. Primarily 
transfer-oriented, the college has slowly incorporated vocational courses 
and programs in order to produce a balanced curriculum. By developing 
strong linkages with the immediate community, the college was able to 
initiate a one-year bridge program to train registered nurses (RNs). Par- 
ticipants were required to have one year of experience as a licensed prac- 
tical nurse (LPN) in order to finish in one year. The college also offers a 
standard two-year program culminating in eligibility for RN licensure 
and the A.S. degree. 

Local hospitals have contributed significant financial support over 
the past five years, and they will continue to do so. This support will 
lead the University of Central Florida to offer bachelor of science in 
nursing (BSN) programs through the community college on a cooperat- 
ing basis. It appears that the M.S. in nursing may also be offered, with 
additional in-service and continuing education courses. In all cases, nurs- 
ing education will take place in joint-use facilities with shared faculty. 

Accelerated Articulation. As broad as the concept of articulation 
now appears to be, the underlying theory is about to undergo an even 
broader application. An accelerated articulation bill was one of the first 
to be presented to the legislature in 1987. It exempted students from dual 
enrollment fees, required free instructional materials for dual enrollment, 
established special funding for dual enrollment, required community 
colleges to offer credit by examination, required school superintendents 
and community college presidents to establish articulation agreements, 
authorized advanced placement courses and funding, exempted cer^^in 
secondary students from certain community college admission require- 
ments, and required PEPC to study funding formulas for certain acceler- 
ated articulation programs. Again, the Florida concept of articulation is 
extended by legislative mandate. 
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Articulation in the Broadest Sense 

The original aim of Florida's articulation concept was to help 
community college students to transfer. Florida now articulates or coor- 
dinates nearly every aspect cf its educational enterprise. School boards 
meet with college trustees; high school teachers meet with their counter- 
parts at the college level. The governor and the legislature encourage 
dual enrollment and early admission practices. The state wants college 
courses to be taught in the high schools; it also wants faculty exchange 
and resource sharing where feasible. 

To be sure, there are some concerns that commonality will produce 
medioaity. Faculty argue the notion of common course numbering and 
legislative directions on class size (twenty-two for basic mathematics and 
English) and writing requirements for basic English (at least 6,000 words 
per semester). Some joint facilities turn out to be less than disinterested 
legislative projects. A common computer system to formulate a giant 
data base for all institutions gives the legislature a Big Brother image for 
those who perceive the project as efficient but not effective. The leveling 
of vocational-technical curricula by committee eliminates any uniqueness 
that might have developed. Some are troubled by the pride taken in the 
notion that a student or course has been taught at the lowest, quickest, 
least expensive level possible. 

While other states permit students to graduate who may not be 
accepted by a senior institution or, worse yet, force students to negotiate 
acceptance on a course-by-course basis, Florida has an articulation system 
that responds to students' needs. Indeed, students are the clear winners in 
Florida's broadly applied articulation concepts. 

With moderation and common sense, articulation Florida style 
will prove effective. It will also provide a model for other states to emu- 
late or to use as a basis in developing their own versions of articulation. 



Robert S. Palinchak is presidetit of Lake-Sumter Community 
College in Leesburg, Florida. 



Discrepancies in articulation policies and practice in the liberal 
arts and sciences lead to inconsistencies and confusion in the 
transfer of community college courses to senior college 
baccalaureate programs. 



Transferability in the 
Liberal Arts and Sciences 

Dympna Bowles 



Since the rise of community colleges in the 1950s, policies to improve 
articulation in the liberal arts and sciences have been promulgated in 
states and university systems nationwide as a means of inaeasing the 
educational access and mobility of community college students. These 
policies generally address the transferability of community college aedit 
for liberal arts associate degree graduates and stipulate a minimum num- 
ber of credits to be transferred to senior colleges. For example, Florida's 
General Education Compact specifies that thirty-six aedits in general 
education course work can be applied toward the baccalaureate degree in 
the state's public universities (Florida Department of Education, 1971). 
New Jersey's full faith in aedit policy mandates that all public state 
colleges award aedit for general education courses that are part of the 
transfer degree programs of community colleges (New Jersey Board of 
Higher Education, 1981). In California, each community college specifies 
what it regards as baccalaureate-appropriate courses that public state 
colleges accept as transferable (Office of the Chancellor, 1973). The under- 
lying goal of these policies is to ensure that community college students 
do not accumulate an excessive number of credits on their route to the 
baccalaureate degree. 

While such policies represent broad institutional commitments 
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to the advancement of the educational mobility of community college 
students, the implementation of such policies is often problematic, 
Richardson and Bender's (1985) study of articulation and transfer in 
public urban university systems documents an uneven record of accom- 
plishment when transfer policies are actually implemented. These 
authors conclude that the av/ard of transfer credit is in worse shape 
today than it was a decade ago and that senior colleges have become 
less willing to accept courses and grades earned in community colleges. 
The differing missions and traditions of senior and community colleges, 
the entry of large numbers of underprepared students through open- 
admissions programs, the rise of careerism, and changes in degree aspi- 
rations among students enrolled in nominally terminal career programs 
account for much of the difficulty in assessing the transferability of 
liberal arts courses to senior college programs. These developments have 
complicated the assessment of community college courses and com- 
pounded curricular issues that already exist in the transfer of community 
college liberal arts courses. 

Without systematic efforts to address legitimate curricular issues 
relevant to transferability, policies that only mandate compliance create 
confusion, and in the long run they are ineffecti\ e. When senior colleges 
feel coerced by policy to accept community college courses that they view 
as inappropriate, they often devise alternative strategies that impede 
efforts to improve articulation. These strategies include the imposition 
of stringent measures to assess student competence, such as requiring 
specific grades in courses or requiring students to pass validation exam- 
inations (Richardson and Bender, 1985). If the transferability of com- 
munity college courses is to improve, a series of well-developed policies 
must be accompanied by systematic and cooperative strategies designed 
to address legitimate curricular issues. In systems and states where this 
occurs, such as Florida and California, articulation is much more firmly 
rooted and much more effective. 

At the City University of New York (CUNY), a public university 
system that includes nine senior and seven community colleges, articu- 
lation policies governing transfer of credit in the liberal arts have been 
promulgated since the early 1970s. These policies guarantee a place for 
CUNY associate in arts (A.A.) and associate in science (A.S.) degree 
graduates in one of the system's senior colleges (Board of Trustees, 1972). 
In addition, they place an upper limit of sixty-four on the number of 
credits that the senior colleges of CUNY can require of A.A. and A.S. 
graduates. A related policy requires that community college graduates 
with the associate in applied science (A.A.S.) degree who transfer into a 
related senior college professional program or a liberal arts curriculum 
cannot be required to take more than seventy-two credits at the senior 
college (Board of Trustees, 1973). A more recent policy on articulation 
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in the liberal arts and sciences stipulates the full transferability of all 
liberal arts and sciences courses to senior colleges throughout the system 
(Board of Trustees, 1985). While these policies are coherent and well 
intentioned, and while they point the way toward improved articula- 
tion, the implementation of these policies has been uneven within the 
system. In a number of cases, students have accumulated in excess of 128 
credits for the baccalaureate degree. Given CUNY's stated mission of 
access and excellence and the disproportionate number of minority stu- 
dents enrolled in its community colleges, such discrepancies between 
policy and practice are disturbing. 

As a first step toward improving the transferability of credit, 
CUNY's central office of Academic Affairs began two major initiatives: 
firs: the compilation of comprehensive information on the transferability 
of con^.niunity college courses to each of the ten senior colleges in the 
system; second, the formation of faculty-based articulation task forces to 
address problems and issues in specific disciplines in the liberal arts and 
sciences. These system wide activities complement a variety of campus- 
based initiatives already under way at a number of CUNY colleges, includ- 
ing the development of college-to-college articulation agreements as well 
as special transfer projects at three of CUNY's community colleges- 
Bronx, Hostos, and LaGuardia— funded under the Ford Foundation's 
Urban Community College Transfer Opportunities Program. Chapter 
Four in this volume describes the project at Hostos. 

Systemwide Course Equivalency Information 

The absence of comprehensive information on the transferability 
of community college liberal arts courses to the senior colleges in the 
system has been a major problem for CUNY's transfer students. Despite 
persistent complaints regarding the transfer of credit for these courses, 
there was little documentation on the ways in which these courses were 
evaluated by the senior colleges in the system. Thus, it was not clear to 
what extent and in what ways the university's transfer policies had been 
implemented. More important, because students did not have this transfer- 
ability information, they were unable to plan their academic programs 
early enough to avoid unnecessary duplication of course work and loss of 
community college credit. To remedy this situation, the university, with 
the assistance of the Ford Foundation, compiled a guide (Bowles, 1985) 
containing senior college evaluations of community college courses. 

Senior College Evalxiations of Community College Courses. The 
guide contains evaluations of all 3,768 community college courses by 
each of the system's ten senior colleges— a total of 37,680 evaluations. 
Table 1 presents the results of these evaluations by category and type of 
course. 
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Table 1. Senior Q)Ilege Evaluations of Community College Courses 
by Evaluation Category and Type of Course 



Type of Course 





Liberal Arts 


Career 




Total 




Evaluation Category 


Number 


% 


Number 


% 


Number 


% 


Transferable 
Equivalent 


12,252 


53 


2,892 


20 


15,144 


40 


Elective: Meets specific 
degree requirements 


2,353 


10 




0 
0 




7 


Elective: Does not meet 
degree requirements 


6,150 


27 


3,599 


25 


9,749 


26 


Total Transferable 


20,755 


90 


6,925 


48 


27,680 


73 


Not Transferable 


1,938 


8 


7,375 


51 


9,313 


25 


Not Evaluated 


457 


2 


230 


2 


687 


2 


Total Evaluations 


23,150 


100 


14,430 


100 


37,680 


100 



Overall, 73 percent of the senior college evaluations identify com- 
munity college courses as transferable to senior colleges in the university 
and 25 percent as not transferable. Approximately 47 percent of the eval- 
uations identify courses as meeting degree requirements at the senior 
colleges, with 40 percent as direct equivalents and 7 percent as meeting 
specific distribution or core requirements or requirements in the major. 
Twenty-six percent of the evaluations identify courses as free electives 
that, while technically transferable to the senior college, do not fulfill 
requireriients lor the baccalaureate degree. A full 25 percent of the evalu- 
ations identify courses as not transferable to the senior college. 

Liberal Arts and Career-Chiented Courses. To def:ermine more spe- 
cifioxlly which courses received what kind of evaluations, an analysis was 
made of liberal arts and career-orieiued courses. Community college 
courses were broauly categorized as libf^ral arts or as career-oriented 
courses by the department or program under which they were listed in 
the community college catalogue. While such a categorization is by no 
means exact, it nevertheless provides a means of making broad distinc- 
tions at the course level. Almost 90 percent of the liberal arts and science 
evaluations identify community college courses as transferable, compared 
to 48 percent for the career-oriented courses. Only 10 percent of the liberal 
arts courses were evaluated as not transferable, compared to approxi- 
mately 51 percent of the career-oriented courses. Further, 63 percent of 
the liberal arts courses met degree requirements, and more than four 
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fifths of these were judged direct equivalents, whereas only 23 percent of 
the professional courses fulfilled such requirements at the senior college. 
For both kinds of courses, almost the same proportion, one fourth, was 
identified as free electives. 

While career courses continue to encounter serious problems in 
transferability, there are sufficient difficulties with liberal arts courses to 
justify concern. A full 35 percent of all liberal arts and science courses are 
either in the free elective or not transferable categories and hence not 
applicable to the baccalaureate degree. These results are supported by an 
audit of transaipis of CUNY community college liberal arts graduates, 
which found that 24 percent of these graduates were awarded fewer than 
sixty-four credits toward the baccalaureate degree, with a range of twenty 
to sixty-three credits applied to ihd degree (Office of Academic Affairs, 
1987a). The evaluations in the guide (Bowles, 1985) and the results of the 
audit together provide concrete evidence that the university's articulation 
policies in the liberal arts and sciences have net been implemented fully— 
a finding that is disturbing, given the prevailing assumption that liberal 
arts courses pose little difficulty in transfer. 

Faculty Articulation Task Toxcefs 

In an effort to explore the reasons for these transfer-of-credit prob- 
lems and address them systematically, the university established a series 
of faculty-based articulation task forces in the liberal arts and sciences 
(Office of Academic Affairs, 1987b). Because the assessment of community 
college courses in the guide (Bowles, 1985) was largely a unilateral pro- 
cess, with senior colleges determining the evaluations, it was important 
for the university's next step toward the improvement of articulation to 
b^ a collaborative one that involved faculty from both community and 
senior colleges. For this reason, each task force was composed of a faculty 
member from each of the seventeen colleges in the City University system, 
and each task force was co-chaired by a faculty member from a senior 
college and a faculty member from a community college. 

Five task forces representing three broad divisions in the liberal 
arts— the humanities, the social sciences, and the sciences— were formed 
in biology, chemistry, English, mathematics, and psychology. Each task 
force was charged with identifying problems and issues in the transfer 
of credit within the discipline and with making recommendations for 
resolving them. The task forces were staffed by members of the Office of 
Academic Affairs, who provided the administrative and logistical sup- 
port required. Besides taking care of the administrative details, central 
office staff provided a university perspective where relevant. The task 
forces met four times over a five-month period in 1987 and examined 
course syllabi, exams, and required readings from the seventeen colleges 
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in the system. They formed subcommittees to address a number of 
problems, which fell into two broad categories: curricular problems 
relating to transfer of credit within the discipline and college and 
systemwide communication problems impeding effective articulation 
throughout the university. The next two sections address task force 
findings in these two areas. 

Curricular Problems in TVansfer of Credit 

Difficulties in the transfer of liberal arts courses arise largely 
because of disaepancies in content, scope, and level between senior col- 
lege and community college courses. In general, if a community college 
course is not a mirror image of a course at the senior college, if it does 
not "fit" into senior college requirements, or if it is taught at a lower 
level than it is at the senior college, the practice is to award it elective 
aedit that is usually not applied toward the baccalaureate degree. Special 
difficulties arise with the liberal arts "service" courses offered in career 
programs and with basic skills courses in reading, writing, and mathe- 
matics. Courses in the second category account for a large part of the 
liberal arts and science courses that are not applied to the baccalaureate 
degree. 

Discrepancies in Content and Scope. Standard, traditional liberal 
arts courses, such as "Introduction to Psychology," "Calculus," and 
"General Biology," generally do not encounter difficulty in being trans- 
ferred and usually receive the best evaluation— that is, as direct equiva- 
lents. Because these courses are similar in content, scope, and perspective 
to courses offered at the senior college, they fit neatly into the overall 
curricular sequence of the particular baccalaureate program. Any prob- 
lems that arise in the transfer of such courses are usually the result of 
some deviation from the expected pattern. For example, a course is part 
of a sequence, and the student transfers without completing the entire 
sequence. This kind of problem occurs most often in mathematics and 
the sciences. Since the treatment of topics within a community college 
and a senior college course sequence often varies, the community college 
course has no corresponding match or equivalent at the senior college, 
and the course is evaluated as a free elective. A related source of difficulty 
arises when a community college course, in addressing the needs of its 
students, covers in two semesters what tlie senior college course covers in 
one. The resulting discrepancy in course aedit leadiv the course to be 
evaluated as a free elective. 

Interdisciplinary liberal arts courses offered by the community 
colleges also encounter transfer-of-credit problems, since they usually 
reflect new and aeative arrangements of knowledge that differ from the 
traditional liberal arts courses offered by a senior college. Such courses as 
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"Humanism and Technology," "Biology and the Law," and "An, Poli- 
tics, and Protest," which do not appear to match traditional currkular 
offerings, are often not evaluated as direct equivalents or as fulfilling 
degree requirements at the senior college. The diversity of missions, goals, 
and cuiricula precludes an exact fit of courses and programs. For exam- 
ple, variation in course content, sequence, and level can ' e observed even 
in a single course taught within the same senior college department. 
Further complications arise when a senior college has developed a core 
curriculum in which newly designed interdisciplinary courses differ mark- 
edly from traditional courses. Such courses as "Science in Modern Life: 
Chemistry and Physics" and "Introduction to Mathematical Reasoning 
and Computer Programming/' which reflect unique combinations of 
disciplines, would have difficulty being articulated even into a raditional 
senior college program. Yet, because the transfer process is driven largely 
by the senior colleges, such aeativity and ingenuity on the part of the 
community colleges is often unrewarded— indeed, it is often penalized— 
during the transfer process. 

If students are to be treated fairly and the transfer process is to 
become rational, faculties must move beyond the concept of equivalence 
or exact fit to a more flexible standard of e^^aluation. At the same time, 
flexibility should not compromise academic quality and standards. Rea- 
sonable efforts should be made to determine whether courses that do not 
fit can be applied to the major or to general education or distribution or 
core requirements. In some instances, community college courses may fit 
under a special-topics rubric; in oiliers, students should have the option 
of demonstrating mastery of content by taking an exam, rather than 
having to repeat related course work. In cases where a course is part of a 
sequence, students should be advised to complete the entire sequence 
before transferrin^^ in order to reduce the number of "lost" credits. 

Discrepancies in Level and Prerequisites. Problems of transfera- 
bility become most pronounced when there are differences in course 
standards, levels, and prerequisites. The entry of large numbers of under- 
prepared students into the university ihrough open admissions has high- 
lighted the importance of maintaining program standards and quality. 
Concern with issues of standards is most obvious in mathematics and 
the sciences, where the acquisition of knowledge and skills is presumed 
to occur in a hierarchical dovetailing fashion. As a result, in such 
courses as calculus or introductory laboratory science, prerequisites are 
stringently set, and students are required to meet them before moving 
on to courses at the next level. Because community college courses are 
designed to meet the needs of students who are less academically pre- 
pared on entry than their counterparts in four-year colleges, the level of 
some of the basic courses is often lower, and course prerequisites are less 
rigorous. As a result, faculty in four-year colleges submit examinations 
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and assitgnments to close scrutiny in order to determine course level, or 
else they require students to pass validation exams. In some cases, the 
resulting treatment accorded to transfer students is inequitable when 
compared with the treatment accorded to resident four-year students, 
who are usually not required to demonstrate their competence once they 
have passed a course. 

Given that students learn in a variety of ways and that the acqui- 
sition of concepts may not be so discrete a process as such practices 
assume, it is important to differentiate between prerequisites that are 
fundamental and prerequisites that may be generally desirable but are 
not essential. It may be that th-* acquisition of concepts in mathematics 
and the sciences less resembles a strictly vertical and linear arrangement 
than it does a spiral, where one learns at different points and in different 
ways. To paraphrase a faculty member of the biology task force, the 
acquisition of knowledge in biology may be less like a linear path with 
discrete steps, specific prerequisities, and strict course sequencing than 
it is like a mosaic with branching and rebranching and multiple prereq- 
uisites (Graham, 1987). Since such a view challenges long-established 
notions of how knowledge is .acquired, resolving discrepancies in course 
level and prerequisites will require creative and ingenious approaches to 
transfer of credit on the part of both community and senior college 
faculty. 

Liberal Arts Courses in Career-OricnUtd Programs. Perhaps the 
most problematic issue is the transfer of libera' arts courses that function 
as service courses in career programs leading to A.A.S, degrees. For exam- 
ple, a biology course within a dental hygiene program and a mathematics 
course for students in a health science program typify courses that pose 
special problems for transfer. In meeting the curricular needs of students 
in career programs, these service courses often include material that is 
vocational or applied. For example, a microbiology course may focus on 
the laboratory techniques that are required for a job but that are not 
often included in "pure" or "hard" microbiology courses for liberal arts 
students. Because of its vocational emphasis, such a course is usually 
seen as a free elective or as not transferable. 

The increasing vocationaiism of the university's students compli- 
cates the tiansfer of such liberal arts service courses. Approximately 80 
percent of community college graduates obtain the associate degree in 
career areas (Offic ^ of Institutional Research, 1985). While the applied 
orientation of these courses creates problems in transferability, dismiss- 
ing such courses out of hand, with no regard for the kinds of thinking 
and knowledge taught in them or for their possible benefits, does a 
disse:vice to students. Some of the best instruction uses a combination 
of theory and practice, and the vocational focus of these service courses 
may provide a bridge to the more abstract concepts taught in the hard 
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sciences. The negative impact of the career umbrella can be seen in the 
stringent evaluation accorded to traditional liberal arts courses that, 
while housed in a career program, are identical to traditional courses 
for liberal arts students. As a member of the biology task force put it 
(Graham, 1987), the taint of the medical technology frame often affects 
the evaluation of such courses negatively. Assessing the benefits of such 
liberal arts service courses is thus a challenging task. Nevertheless, it 
will provide faculty with new ways of looking at the relation between 
liberal arts and career areas. 

Basic Skills Courses. Many of the liberal arts courses that receive 
the "not transferable" designation are basic courses in reading, writ- 
ing, and mathematics. These courses include both credit and noncredit 
courses, such as "Reading and Study Skills," "Intensive Writing," and 
"Elementary Algebra," as well as many courses in English as a second 
language. These courses are designed to enable students to develop profi- 
ciency in the basic skills and to meet the CUNY minimum skills require- 
ment before moving on to the university's upper division. Remedial 
skills courses are offered in both the senior and the community colleges. 
Approximately 85 percent of the freshmen in the community colleges 
and 67 percent of the freshmen in the senior colleges enroll in at least 
one of them (Office of Institutional Research, 1985). The courses offered 
in these two settings often cover the same topics and competencies, but 
because the senior colleges have higher admissions standards, they often 
do not consider community college skills courses to be comparable to 
their own. Thus, whether community college basic courses are credit or 
noncredit, they are generally evaluated as not transferable to the senior 
colleges. 

Problems of transferability are complicated by the need for assess- 
ing and placing students in writing. The English task force focused 
largely on issues related to the evaluation of community college students' 
writing competence and to their placement within the appropriate senior 
college writing sequence. A major complication arises when students 
have passed basic courses in the community colleges but have not met 
the university's minimum skills requirement by passing the CUNY assess- 
ment test. These students generally are retested by the senior colleges, 
and, if they fail, they are placed iii the senior college basic skills sequence, 
although they may already have passed a similar course at the community 
college. This practice often creates morale problems for students who do 
not pass v/hen retested and must enroll in skills courses that are similar 
in many ways to the courses they took and passed at the community 
college. 

In addressing this issue, the English task force recommended that 
criteria and procedures for evaluation and placement should consider 
both test scores and courses completed so that transfer studc./tS* prior 
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work is not ignored. Further, it recommended that transfer and native 
students be treated equitably with regard to assessment and placement 
procedures. Examples of inequitable treatment exist in a number of 
CUNY colleges. In some instances, a student must demonstrate mastery 
by passing a so-called validation exam before enrolling in a course at the 
next level. In other cases, the student must earn a specific grade in the 
course in order to receive equivalent credit. Such differential treatment 
should be avoided if the same requirements do not apply to resident 
students. For example, once course equivalence has been established, no 
further mastery of material should be required of transfer students that is 
not required of resident students. Further, grades from senior and com- 
munity colleges should be treated equally, and criteria for the evaluation 
of writing should be the same for transfer and for resident students. 
However, it is important to separate unfair practices from practices that 
appear to be discriminatory only as a result of lack of information on 
current procedures at the senior colleges. In some cases, what is perceived 
to be inequitable treatment turns out to involve requirements that are 
applied to resident senior college students as well. This fact highlights 
the importance of accurate and timely systemwide information on require- 
ments and procedures that affect transfer students. 

The Need for Improved Information and Ck)mmunication 

Many of the articulation problems that the task forces identified 
stem from poor information and communication between and among 
the CUNY colleges. In particular, there is a notable absence of essential 
systemwide information on degree and major requirements, courses, and 
syllabi and on policies and procedures for testing and placement. In 
attempting to address these issues, a number of task forces entertained 
the possibility of developing common, university wide standards of trans- 
ferability in specific liberal arts and science disciplines. For example, 
the chemistry task force discussed the idea of using the American Chem- 
ical Association test for proficiency in basic chemistry, and the mathe- 
matics task force discussed the feasibility of developing a university wide 
test in precalculus. However, given the size, diversity, and autonomy of 
the university's colleges, it soon became clear that attempts to mandate 
uniform requirements in the system were at best complicated and time- 
consuming and at worst overly prescriptive and doomed to failure. 
Rather, improved communication and information among academic 
departments would provide a more effective way of improving transfer- 
ability. Roughly half of the task forces* eighty-five recommendations 
addressed the need for better information and communication as a way 
of improving the transferability of liberal arts courses. Effective articu- 
lation is possible only if and when a high priority is placed on the 
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dissemination of accurate and timely information through an effective 
communications network within each college and throughout the sys- 
tem. Personnel involved in transfer issues, such as registrars, admissions 
officers, counselors, and faculty members, should be encouraged to work 
together to develop comprehensive ways of addressing problems related 
to articulation and transfer. 

Conclusion 

Faculty-based articulation task forces are important vehicles for 
the identification and resolution of curricular issues in the transferability 
of liberal arts and science courses in muliicampus systems. CUNY's five 
task forces enabled it to move beyond a unilateral process of course eval- 
uation controlled by the senior colleges to a collaborative process based 
on mutual respect and cooperation among the colleges. Further, it dem- 
onstrates that, aside from the specific recommendations or products that 
emerge, the process itself has important benefits. In addition to the 
eighty-five recommendations produced by the task forces, the meetings 
between faculty led to a gradual erosion of the status-consciousness and 
elitism that prevails within the senior colleges and to a breaking down of 
the barriers that preclude effective communication. The feeling of com- 
munity colleges, expressed by one task force member (Graham, 1987) as 
being that of "beggars," began to dissolve. Having faculty from each of 
the seventeen colleges meet face to face and address problems in an open 
and neutral environment helped to minimize residual arrogance and elit- 
ism, however subtle it might be. The task forces also increased the 
awareness among faculty of the complexities and realities involved in 
implementing, seemingly small changes throughout a university system 
as large and complex as CUNY. 

Thus, systematic activities designed to narrow gaps between policy 
and practice can lead to improvements in the transferability of credit 
within multicampus systems where individual units have very diverse 
missions, goals, and programs. While a balance must be maintained 
between the legitimate institutional authority of the campuses and the 
goals of the system at large, addressing issues in a neutral and coopera- 
tive environment helps colleges to resolve conflicts in a realistic way. 
However such activities must be supported and expanded if the goal of 
unimpeded access to baccalaureate programs is to be met. Without such 
support, the external agencies and state legislative bodies concerned with 
financial exigencies, which have little sensitivity to or understanding of 
academic and curricular realities, may force compliance. Ultimately, 
higher education systems that care for their students must speak with the 
same voice both publicly and privately if they are to carry out their 
missions of educational mobility and access. 
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Faculty participation within integrated institutional activities 
is essential for the development of successful transfer 
articulation agreements. 



The Crucial Role of Faculty 
in Transfer Articulation 

Renee Berger, Aida M. Ortiz Ruiz 



Transfer has traditionally fallen within the purview of student services, 
while the task of acquiring articulation agreements has been left to admin- 
istrators. Excessive paperwork, conventional perspectives, and academic 
indifference have historically inhibited transfer. Articulation between com- 
peting institutions in the same geographical area presents il5 own set of 
problems, with competition serving to reinforce many traditional barri- 
ers. With all this in mind, Hostos Community College, a unit of the City 
University of New York (CUNY), conceived of an integrated transfer 
model developing over three stages, each of which was to involve faculty, 
student services, and administrative units in complementary ways, with 
faculty playing the paramount role. Since curriculum is the prerogative 
of faculty, any question on transfer credit should be theirs to resolve. The 
fundamental premise of the Hostos articulation model is that, given all 
the faaors that tend to divide two- and four-year faculty within an urban 
multicultural setting, the one thing they hold in common is their respect 
for their academic disciplines and commitment to education. 

The Setting 

Hostos Community College is one unit of a major public urban 
university that consists of nine senior colleges, seven community colleges, 
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a technical college, a law school, a medical school, and an affiliated 
school of iTiedicine. Although one would expect to find fewer barriers to 
transfer articulation within a university system of colleges that have a 
policy-setting board and urban geography in common, the community 
colleges within CUNY face the same problems in providing program 
continuity for their graduates as two-year colleges outside larger urban 
systems. 

In 1973, the CUNY governing board adopted a policy stating that 
all CUNY community colLge A.A. and A.S. degree recipients would be 
accepted as matriculated students at a senior college and that they would 
be granted a minimum of sixty-four credits toward the baccalaureate 
degree. More than a decade later, articulation was still being desaibed as 
a very serious issue. In 1985, the board adopted an additional policy to 
address the remaining barriers to transfer that mandated the various steps 
to be taken. This policy is currently in the process of implementation. 

Bilingual Education. Hostos serves a predominantly Spanish- 
speaking, nontraditional population. The college is one cf the few in 
the United States with a comprehensive, transitional Spanish-English 
bilingual program. The bilingual approach enables the Spanish-domi- 
nant student to receive instruction in Spanish and concurrently develop 
English-language skills to a level of proficiency i quired for entry into 
the job market or for transfer to a four-year college. Because it serves an 
almost entirely minority population, Hostos has become especially atten- 
tive to the transfer needs of its students. 

Articulation at Hostos. Historically, Hostos had dealt with transfer 
articulation in a very traditional way. We had a transfer counselor, and 
we hosted transfer days. Administrative offices concerned themselves with 
the movement of applications, transcripts, and so forth between the col- 
lege and receiving institutions. Some articulation look place on a single 
course-by-course basis, but no formal structure existed for the process, 
making it largely dependent on sheer chance. 

At the same time, experience revealed difficulties, despite a uni- 
versitywide mandate for the acceptance of credit on transfer. The major 
unresolved issue was the nature and quality of the acceptance; that is, 
would credits transfer as electives, as major requirements, or as so Tie- 
thing else? We learned later, at the first Ford Foundation meeting of the 
24 grantees in the Urban Community College Transfer Opportunities 
Program (UCCTOP), that this question troubled virtually all program 
participants, regardless of their legal relationships to the four-year 
colleges. 

UCCTOP. The Ford Foundation announced the Urban Commu- 
nity College Transfer Opportunities Program (UCCTOP) in 1983. This 
new invitational grant program responded to statistical indications that 
minority student access to higher educaiijn took place most frequently 
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through local community colleges, that many students enrolled with the 
intention of transferring to senior institutions for the bachelor's degree, 
and that only a small fraction of these students achieved that goal. 
UCCTOP's stated purpose was to assist selected community colleges in 
improving their instruction, academic programs, and support services 
for students transferring to four-year institutions. The Ford Foundation 
grant enabled Hostos to initiate the transfer articulation model that we 
had been developing conceptually but that we lacked the resources to 
implement. 

An Integrated Model 

The Faculty. Hostos involved faculty in a specific set of articu- 
lation-related activities. In general terms, faculty were to determine the 
exact status of the relationship between Hostos courses and programs 
and the courses and programs of selected senior colleges and to establish 
the greatest possible congruence between them. Their charge was to 
examine, discuss, and negotiate course-by-course equivalence and trans- 
ferability and examine programs to define problem areas. It was expected 
that informal discussions with colleagues at senior colleges would clarify 
or resolve many of these problems, after which faculty were to present 
internal recommendations on such matters as course requirements and 
sequences in advance of formal discussions and negotiations bearing on 
total program articulation agreements. To ensure an informed perspec- 
tive at this stage, Hostos designed a proeram of faculty development to 
support the faculty's broadening awareness of and participation in the 
articulation process and its curricular implications. 

Student Services. The Stu*'ent Services Division was made respon 
sible for the identification of potential transfer students and for providing 
follow-up and support to these students throughout their Hostos years 
and v/hen they transferred to the senior college. This responsibility 
required student services to develop an identification and follow-up sys- 
tem to be implemented by counselors and a computerized degree require- 
ment checklist (DRC) to assist in student advisement. Student services 
personnel also developed special transfer seminars to clarify the meaning 
and career potential of the liberal arts for students and organized a corps 
of alumni and alumnae advisers from the senior college to assist students 
who expressed interest in transferring to the institution. 

Administrative Support Administrative support provided an essen- 
tial underpinning for all the activities. It provided student information 
and a survey instrument for use by student services. It set up staff contacts 
and developed procedures to ensure that tliere would be no institutional 
obstacles to student transfer and graduation in such areas as admissions 
and financial aid. 
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Stage One 

Implemeniaiion of the integrated institutional approach just 
described has taken place in three stages. In stage one, the Hostos pres- 
ident established general agreements with four-year colleges on institu- 
tional cooperation so that the process could get under way. The president 
then appointed a faculty audit task force consisting of liberal arts depart- 
ment chairpersons to study and discuss the questions involved in course- 
by-course articulation and transferability. At about the same time, Hostos 
started to plan for faculty development. 

The Audit Task Force. The first step of the task force was probably 
the most significant in that it set a particular tone and approach for 
subsequent activities. The chairpersons, unit coordinators, or both (most 
departments are composed of several units) reviewed each c^* "''^ '^ their 
areas to determine whether a Hostos course had an equiVv. ihree 
targeted CUNY senior colleges. They, departmental curriculum commit- 
tees, or both then listed every course and indicated upper-level equiva- 
lents. Thus, it was faculty of the community college who initiated review 
of its curriculum and deliberations on its articulation. 

Task force meetings were characterized by a concern for individual 
disciplines and by the need for maintaining the integrity of the commu- 
nity college curriculum. Members felt that they had a responsibility to 
their students, to the college mission, and to the community college 
concept. The more they read, analyzed, and discu'ied articulation and 
transfer issues, the more convinced they became that faculty had to take 
an active role in articulation. 

Faculty DevelopmenL Professional development on articulation 
had to occur so that the faculty could negotiate with their four-year 
counterparts with informed confidence. We had to create a structure 
wherein the faculty were knowledgeable about articulation barriers and 
solutions, an area of expertise that in the past had belonged exclusively 
to the administration. Once faculty understood and accepted the social 
and political issues of articulation on the national and loca! Kales, they 
could proceed to resolve the educational ones. Four-year faculty and 
two-year faculty had to begin a dialogue, share ideas and concerns, and 
exchange information. However, internal dialogue had to precede the 
coordination of intercollege contact and cooperation. 

Faculty Development Activities. Faculty development activities 
have been numerous and continuous. They include a flow of information 
and articles from the literature to faculty, colloquia with external experts 
on articulation, and informal meetings. The faculty audit task force used 
a questionnaire to assess the unit coordinators' perceptions of articulation 
problems and constraints in specific subject areas. The questionnaire 
asked respondents to identify particular curriculum area difficulties, state 
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ways in which the area had solved or attempted to solve its articulation 
problems, desaibe how articulation had been accomplished (if it had 
been accomplished), and suggest solutions for general articulation prob- 
lems. As a result, before two-year faculty met with their four-year col- 
leagues, they were well prepared to show that if the course syllabus 
is similar, the reading list is comparable, and the tepchers have been 
approved by the same governing board, then there is sufficient evidence 
to permit transfer and acceptance of credits, courses, and students. Given 
widespread perceptions of community college instruction among faculty 
of the senior colleges, this is a very important point. 

A Ford Foundation UCCTOP follow-up award supported a series 
of colloquia for liberal arts and occupational education chairpersons, 
coordinators, and other interested faculty. These colloquia served to 
broaden faculty involvement in transfer considerations and to underline 
the wider context of transfer articulation. The speakers included Dorothy 
Knoell, postsecondary education administrator of the California Posisec- 
ondary Commission, who brought a national perspective to the question, 
and Ethyle Wolfe, provost of Brooklyn College, who spoke on the core 
curriculum. 

It is obvious that the determination of equivalencies cannot be 
unilateral. Chief academic officers from senior colleges agreed to assist in 
the overall articulation project and sent the task force their college cata- 
logues and names of their department chairpersons. Hostos faculty then 
worked with senior colleagues on a department-by-department and disci- 
pline-by-discipline basis to establish equivalencies for each Hostos course, 
including the exact standing of the Hostos course in relation to senior 
college distributions or core requirements. The task force compiled the 
results, and the Hostos dean of faculty distributed them to counterparts 
at the senior colleges for final determination of equivalencies. The end 
product was the first official comprehensive equivalency listing for Hos- 
tos liberal arts courses, and it had been initiated by community college 
faculty and developed with input from faculty. 

transfer QjtJtestions Raised by Stage One Data. For the first time, 
Hostos had a clear view of the questions that the search for articulation 
raises. Some of these questions related to specific courses, but others led 
inevitably to broader considerations. For example, what can be dene 
when a group of courses at cooperating institutions covers the same total 
area, but the individual courses that make up this totality appear to be 
significantly different from school to school? Or, when cooperating insti- 
tutions adopt distinct core curricula, how does the community college 
sequence of courses articulate? And, broadest of all, how does articulation 
occur when the faculties of the respective institutions each maintain that 
their courses or program designs fulfill the missions of their institutions 
and maintain the integrity of their curricula? 
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Student Services and Administrative Support In the first stage, the 
main focus for the student services and administrative units was to 
acquire and computerize student information. Counselors teaching the 
required freshman orientation course used a special survey to identify 
potential transfer students. 

Faculty Advisement and Use of the DRC. A volunteer faculty liberal 
arts advisement corps of long standing acquired additional academic 
advisement and counseling techniques through workshops and discus- 
sions and received course transferability information as it developed. The 
corps also began to use the DRC as a significant advisement tool, since 
the DRC showed a student's current position in a program— :hat is, 
courses taken, courses in progress, and courses to be completed. It also 
showed the effect of intended or suggested changes in courses and pro- 
grams on student progress toward graduation. Refinement and updating 
of the DRC are therefore an ongoing activity. 

Alumni and Alumnae Advisement. To cope with the problems of 
transfer, which can be particularly difficult for minority students, the 
director of academic advisement added alumni and alumnae advisers to 
the existing peer advisement program. These advisers have become a very 
important part of the overall transfer support system. Most of the advisers 
had already participated in the peer advisement program, and they were 
all enrolled at four-year colleges. They offer workshops and presentations 
at Hostos and provide personal encouragement as well as technical infor- 
mation to prospective transferees. In addition, they serve as a friendly 
contact within the senior college to assistahe incoming Hostos transferee 
in coping with transfer shock. 

The Futures Seminar. The Futures Seminar serves as a follow-up 
to the freshman orientation course. The seven-part course syllabus affords 
students many opportunities to explore educational options. The pro- 
gram is designed to clarify the meanmg of the liberal arts and the solid 
foundation that the liberal arts provide and to help students discover the 
r...4iiy career paths that a liberal arts education can open. Research assign- 
ments fosiei an understanding of the connection b'^tween academic 
majof s and careers. 

A major objeaive of ihe Futures program is to foster the develop- 
ment of transfer skills. Ems the seminar is designed to enhance 3elf- 
conlidence and assertiveness during the transfer process. Students get 
practice in negotiating acceptance of their academic credits through role 
playing and other simulations, while the program encourages them to 
ask questions and persist in moving toward their educational goals. 

ESL Students. One f.ection of the seminar particularly addresses 
sti;de;>ts of English as a second language (ESL). It affords maximum 
opportunity for the reinforcement and practice of English communica- 
tion skills and includes such activities as visits to senior college campuses 
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arid meetings with admissions and recruitment personnel, counselors, 
and faculty. Initial results of this effort indicate that the seminar— a 
purely voluntary and nonaedit activity— is as successful with ESL stu- 
dents as it is with English-dominant students. 

Stage Two 

As the course equivalency listings have emerged, the chairpersons 
have moved to establish transfer tracks by area or discipline based on 
courses that the faculty audit task force and senior colleges have desig- 
nated as transferable. In each case, the senior colleges confirm the articu- 
lation of the transfer track. As part of the process, Hostos faculty evaluate 
courses that the senior colleges designate as nontransferable by examining 
the senior college's syllabi, textbook lists, and final examinations. Their 
evaluation asks whether faculty quality, reading materials, credits, and 
hours are comparable. 

When the answers are all positive, the Hostos chairperson contacts 
his or her colleague at the senior college to negotiate course transferabil- 
ity. If there are discrepancies, faculty refer the information to the depart- 
mental curriculum committee to decide v/hether the Hostos course should 
be changed or whether it is so basic to the mission of the department or 
college that it should stand. 

Stage Three 

An additional UCCTOP grant is providing support for the devel- 
opment of joint admissions programs with four-year institutions while 
efforts to extend the internal integrated articulation t.*ansfer support 
model continue. At this stage, the college is approaching the goal of 
ensuring junior status for Hostos graduates and of extending the alumni 
and alumnae adviser system into a joint orientation program with the 
senior college. 

Joint Admissions Program. The aim of the joint admissions pro- 
gram is to provide students with a statement of admission to a four-year 
articulated program on admission to the community college, pending 
satisfactory completion of the applicable transfer track curriculum at 
Hostos. 

Program-to-Program Articulation. Hostos is proceeding from 
course-to-course and discipline-to-discipline articulation to full program- 
to-program congruence. The one-to-one, colleague-to-colleague relation- 
ship between two- and four-year faculties has promoted the organization 
of Hostos faculty teams established for the development of fully articu- 
lated joint programs between the institutions. 

The composition and approach of the teams varies with the pro- 
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gram area and individuals involved. A deparimeni chair and unii coordi- 
nator might form a team and make use of their familiarity with the 
curriculum and ongoing professional activities at senior colleges to dis- 
cuss emerging problems v;ith senior college staff, or a department chair- 
person might pave the way for an experienced iaculty member to conduct 
an in>depth program review relative to the offerings of senior colleges. 
Again, when difficulties arise over the content of occupational or pre- 
professional programs, the team might need to involve basic skills chairs 
or coordinators, or a team might need to involve the president in order to 
make the first contacts with the senior college. 

All teams work independently within established guidelines. They 
report to the director of academic activities and, when completing agree- 
ments or reaching deadlocks, to the dean of faculty. At this stage, all 
efforts lead back to the senior administrative level in order to reach 
successful closure. 

Stage Three Faculty Development At the stage of seeking to ensure 
fully articulated curricula and jv^int admissions, the teams require devel- 
opment that focuses on still bnoader aspects of articulation. Hostos is 
developing workshops to be conducted by external experts in such areas 
as the role in articulation of community college occupational and liberal 
arts faculty; writing across the curriculum, with a focus on discipline 
discourse and faculty networking; and enhancement of the critical think- 
ing skills required for academic success in content courses. 

Stage Three Alumni and Alumnae Advisement Student services 
has moved to establish a more formal structure for the corps of alumni 
and alumnae advisers, using institutional data and faculty members who 
maintain contact with graduates to identify those attending the CUNY 
senior colleges. Advisers are selected after a review of academic rec rds 
and interviews. They attend a formal training program that takes place 
throughout the academic year. A series of workshops instructs them on 
college and university policies ana procedures related to transfer, use of 
the CUNY articulation guide, and ways of working with students. Several 
training sessions focus on counseling skills that advisers need in order to 
help students make decision about transfer, provide them with assistance 
in the actual process, and offer them support after they enroll at the four- 
year college. 

Each adviser spends several hours each week in the Hostos peer 
adviser office assisting prospective transfer students to make choices 
regardin'^ their continued study and to help effect the transfer process. 
Advisers also ^Jld workshops, informal gatherings, and panels with 
question>and*answer periods. 

Svmmer Orientation, Hostos holds orientation sessions during the 
summer before transfer, geared specifically to each receiving institution. 
An adviser who is a student at the institution conducts the session and 
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offers information on evaluation of aedits, placement tests, administra- 
tive offices, counseling, and financial aid, as well as tips on where to go 
with various problems. We expect one outcome to be a bond between the 
student and the adviser, who can offer continued support on the four- 
year college campus. Student services is looking to expand the role of the 
advisers by developing and implementing an orientation prcgram for 
graduating transfers on the senior college campus collaboratively with 
the senior colleges. 



Summary 



As a result of the multistage approach to articulation and transfer 
just descri')ed, which involves faculty at all stages, Hostos has been able 
to reduce the problem of articulation from a general to a well-defined 
one in specific areas of individual programs. Much of our future effort 
will be directed toward improvements and refinements. These efforts will 
include redesigning the DRC to reflect the different sequences for joint 
admissions students and establishing procedures both for the accurate 
reporting of statistics on transfer students by senior institutions and for 
following up on these students to graduation. 



Renee Bfrger is director of grants and contracts and project 
director of the Hostos UCCTOP project. 

Aida M. Ortiz Ruiz teaches English and directs the academic 
articulation activities initiated by the UCCTOP project. 
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Transfer relationships are easier for two- and four-year 
technological programs to achieve than they are for most other 
programs in that the curriculum is highly structured. At the 
same lime, they are harder to achieve in that the upper-division 
courses depend much more directly on the lower-division 
courses taught at the community college. 



Transfer Relationships 
Between Two-Year 
and Four-Year 
Technological Programs 

Gary Thomas 



Technicians and engineers represent one of the largest groups of profes- 
sionals in the United States. For example, en^^aeers are second in number 
only to element y and secondary teachers. Technicians can develop their 
skills on the job or through specialized education programs, many of 
which ^re offered by community and junior colleges. Engineers may 
come from the rar/cs of high school graduates who go directly to college 
or from the ranks of technicians in industry who acquire further educa- 
tion at colleges and universities. Ideally, the preparation that technicians 
receive should enable then) lo pursue additional formal education later 
in life that leads to nev.' professional opi^orlunities. 

The fact that engineers enter the profession at multiple levels 
means that articulation relationships between two- and four-year colleges 
would be vital even if four-year colleges were not concerned with the 
drop in the number of high schoc' graduates. Now, the drop in college 
enrollments may help some baccalaureate degree-granting institutions 
that have overlooked their responsibility for articulation in the past to 
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see the need for it more clearly. In any case, the preparation of commu- 
nity college students for study at four-year colleges of engineering makes 
it important for smooth articulation relationships to exist. 

To facilitate transfer, the New Jersey Institute of Technology 
(NJIT) haf worked with community colleges in developing four variants 
on articulation that go beyond the traditional A.A. or A.S. degree transfer 
arrangement: 2+2 programs, cooperative education programs, consortial 
arrangements, and dual admissions. Each variant involves the identifica- 
tion and selection of students well before their junior year. Some of these 
programs were initiated by NJIT, others by community colleges. While 
engineering provides the context for this chapter, the articulation designs 
discussed here can serve as models for other disciplines. 

Engineering Program Articulation 

Some states require senior colleges and universities to accept all 
students who graduate from an acaedited community college. At the 
same time, most baccalaureate-acaediting agencies require the institution 
granting the four-year degree to take overall responsibility for the integ- 
rity of the degree, whether all the courses taken toward the degree were 
taken at the baccalaureate institution or not. As a result, even if commu- 
nity college graduates are accepted automatically, they may need to repeat 
many courses if the courses taken at the two-year college do not fit the 
requii ments of the curriculum at the lour-year college. 

Further, if the level and subject matter covered in comparable 
courses are not truly comparable, students may not in fact be prepared 
for advanced courses. This is especially true of mathematics and science 
preparation for engineering curricula, since most of the professional 
courses are taken at che upper-division level. The fact that these obser- 
vations state the obvious does not mean that their implications can be 
evaded or overlooked in the transfer relationship between two- and four- 
year colleges. 

Pyramidal Nature of Science and Technology Curricula, Engineer- 
ing subjects, like those in science and mathematics, are pyramidal. This 
fact is made manifest when students do not have the mathematical matu- 
rity and skills to complete engineering courses satisfactorily. The pyra- 
midal nature of the curriculum requires ongoing discussion between the 
faculties of the two- and four-year schools who prepare students for 
graduation from the four-year college. Without interinstitutional dia- 
logue, neither institution can develop sufficient confidence in the other 
to make the needed modifications in its curricula and advisement systems 
to ensure that students have a reasonable chance of success. 

Providing a Data Base. In New Jersey, no mandatory transfer agree- 
ments exist between the state-supported universities and the community 
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colleges. Despite this, NJIT has established curriculum-by-cuxTiculum 
articulation agnements with nearly all state community colleges. These 
agreements call for semiannual meetings to discuss the progress of trans- 
fer students at NJIT Table 1 is typical of the data that NJIT provides to 
the community colleges to chart their graduates' progress. 

Table 1 indicates the overall performance of students in several 
programs. The first column shows the cumulative grade point average 
(GPA) of all community college transfers in 1985 by college. The second 
column represents the cumulative grade point average earned by these 
students at NJIT in their first year. The third column is the ratio of the 
cumulative grade point average at the community college to the cumula- 
tive GPA earned at NJIT. The last column represents the number of 
transfer students from each community college that year. 

As Table 1 suggests, the disparity between the performance of 
transfer students at the community college and a: NJIT is wider for stu- 
dents from some community colleges than it is for students from others. 
In addition to global data, NJIT provides the sending colleges with data 
related to individual student performance that includes the student's cumu- 
lative GPA, transfer aedits, transfer r^PA, and term GPA. Such data can 
provide a basis of furtlier discussion ajout the probable causes for com- 
parative success rates and lead to program modifications where needed. 

The aggregate and individual student data supply the basis of the 
semiannual dialogue between the faculties of the two institutions. It 



Table L Grades Earned by Transferring Students 



Community 
College 


Grade Point 
Average at 
Community College 


Grade Point 
Average at 
NJIT 


Ratio 


Number 


A 


3.11 


3.06 


0.98 


12 


B 


3.04 


2.90 


0.95 


14 


C 


2.80 


2.73 


0.98 


52 


D 


2.78 


2.68 


0.96 


55 


E 


2.94 


2.66 


0.90 


11 


F 


2.90 


2.59 


0.89 


12 


G 


3.23 


2.53 


0.78 


26 


H 


3.00 


2.50 


0.83 


16 


I 


2.83 


2.38 


0.84 


43 


J 


3.03 
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might be expected that such dialogue would be difficult to sustain. How- 
ever, from the perspective of a university-level chief academic officer, it is 
no more difficult to sustain than the discussion that must take place 
between faculties within the same institution where it is typical for depart- 
ments of mathematics and science and engineering to answer to ser?»rate 
deans and to have their own measures of professional success. 

2+2 Engineering Technology Programs 

New Jersey was relatively late in its aeation of a community 
college system. The first community college opened in 1966. Prior to 
that time, part of the state's need for industrial technicians was satisfied 
by NJIT's certificate program. As the community college system grew, 
NJIT's role in technical education steadily declined. Its major engineer- 
ing technology emphasis has since shifted to the baccalaureate degree. 
Because the engineering technology baccalaureate program was created 
as a senior-level curriculum, the faculties of NJIT and the community 
colleges have worked closely since the inception of the program to ensure 
compatibility between the upper-division courses taught at NJIT and the 
lower-division courses taught at the community colleges. This articu- 
lation effort is not without intrinsic difficulties, given the fact that the 
community colleges have to educate the majority of their technology 
students both for immediate employment on graduation and for the 
possibility of eventual transfer. 

General Education Conflict Two events in 1985 required altera- 
tions in the curriculum. The first was passage of revised community 
college general education requirements by the state board of higher edu- 
cation. These requirements mandated certain courses at the two-year level 
ordinarily found at NJIT in the third or fourth year. The second was 
NJIT's desire to apply its own new general university requirements to 
all programs at the institution, including engineering technology. Both 
reforms responded to the general opinion that a college degree should 
provide students with skills and knowledge that can only be imparted by 
higher education. 

Accreditation Conflict At the .same time, NJIT was undergoing 
review by the Technolog> Accreditation Board of the Acaeditation Board 
for Engineering and Technology (ABET). ABET made it quite clear that 
NJIT was responsible for all four years of its education program in 
technology even if it offered only the last two years of the program. 

Resolution. Because of the avenues of communication that had 
developed between NJIT and the community colleges over the years, it 
was possible to resolve these conflicts by meeting with the community 
colleges as a group and as individual institutions. Meetings between 
the faculties of the respective schools formalized mutually agreed upon 
course-by-course equivalencies for all articulated programs, including 
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the technology progn m, and individual articulation agreements were 
modified to accommodate the general education requirements imposed 
by the state on the community colleges. 

Need for Early Transfer Cmtiseling. The responsibility that ABET 
places on the senior institution provides another reason for beginning 
the transfer process early in a student's two-year course of study. Ideally, 
this process should start as soon as the student has selected courses that 
are prerequisite to courses in the upper division. What is indicated here 
goes far beyond advisement. It requires direct involvement with the insti- 
tution to which the student plans to transfer. This principle applies to 
regular transfer and articulated 2+2 programs, as well as to the more 
unusual patterns involving cooperative education, dual admissions, and 
consortia! programs discussed in the following sections. 

Ck)operative Education 

One of the most common types of engineering cooperative educa- 
tion program is an alternating work study program during the third-year 
course sequence. To have maximum effect, the coop student must be 
placed into a job that takes advantage of the education that he or she 
received during the first two years. It is typical for such students to be 
paired on the job; that is, two students with approximately the same 
background and level of skills are identified for one employer to fill one 
position on an alternating schedule. The school that arranges the place- 
ment must know the students* educational backgrounds in detail, as well 
as their educational and professional plans for when they complete their 
studies. 

In order for community college students to have an equal chance 
of participating in a coop program with students who start as freshmen 
at the senior college, the community college students must be interviewed 
while they are still in their second year. Further, their preparation must 
be equivalent to that of the students who begin their college career at the 
senior college. 

NJIT recently began planning for the implementation of a coop- 
erative education program that will place students from community 
colleges before they take their first class at NJIT. Prospective engineer- 
ing technology students will be the first to take part, Ji>. the past, no 
engineering technology student has been eligible for the coop program 
because of the curriculum's 2+2 nature and because of the requirement 
for completion of NJIT credit before placement in a work experience. 

A Consortia] Approach to Articulation: Computer-Integrated 
Manufacturing (CIM) 

In 1984, NJIT began a computer-integrated nianufacturing (CIM) 
program to address the progressive decline in the production of goods 
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within the United States during the last decade. The program used tech- 
nological advances that permit computer-aided and -integrated machine 
design and product manufacturing. The equipment necessary to prepare 
students to take part in the dramatic changes that the introduction of 
this technology will cause is very expensive. Instruction requires a spe- 
cialized faculty of professionals who are difficult to attract to university 
teaching. The state of New Jersey agreed to piovide NJIT with the 
resources necessary to introduce advanced manufacturing into its curric- 
ulum if it worked out ways of providing community colleges with ways 
of participating. 

The agreement to develop regional CIM consortia of NJIT and 
the community colleges led to the decision that a factory of the future 
would be created at NJIT and that community college faculty would 
have access to the factory in order to teach project and design courses if 
such courses could not be taught on their own campuses. When the 
community college does not have faculty with the specializations neeOed 
for these courses, NJIT supplies the instruction for the first two-year 
CiM-related components of the curriculum. 

The development of the CIM consortium is more than another 
version of the 2+2 articulation format, since it involves a four-year curric- 
ulum designed with the input of two- and four-year faculty and sup- 
ported by faculty and equipment shared by both educational levels. The 
model has great potential for local, regional, and state program develop- 
ment, since community colleges and senior institutions can profit from 
the sharing of specialized faculty and costly equipment. 

Dual Admissions 

In the overlapping programs so far discussed— 2+2, cooperative 
education, and the consortium— it is very important to know in advance 
how students are likely to perform in the upper division. Curricula close 
enough to foster confidence that transfer students, even those at the lower 
levels of academic performance, have a reasonable chance of graduating 
from the senior institution make dual admissions pugrams possible. 
Dual admissions programs enlarge the transfer options available to com- 
munity college students. 

As of the 1 986-1 987 academic year, high school students with a 
certain level of preparation or an adequate level of performance in pre- 
paratory courses are offered joint admission to a community college and 
NJIT. Admission to NJIT is contingent on completion of the lower 
division of the program at the community college. 

Dual admissions benefits the community college by attracting stu- 
dents who otherwise might go directly to a four-year college. NJIT bene- 
fits from the transfers to it of i)tudents who have a high probability of 
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completing its programs but whose high school records are too weak to 
enable them to be admitted directly as freshmen. It benefits students by 
allowing them to know in advance that they will be accepted into a 
baccalaureate program and to attend college for the first two /ears locally, 
which helps to reduce the total cost of their four years of higher educa- 
tion. It benefits the state by reducing the total cost of state support to 
education through the baccalaureate, since the state's contribution to the 
support of community college education is usually substantially less than 
its contribution to the support of other state-supported colleges. 

Conclusions 

Clearly, transfer arrangements make sense for all concerned: The 
student who may not have taken high school seriously gets another 
chance at four years of higher education, the state is able to provide 
students with opportunities to receive high-quality college education at a 
reduced total cost, and the colleges are able to differentiate their missions 
without closing their doors to students who would otherwise be excluded 
from universities for financial reasons or for deficiencies in preparation. 
However, at least in the case of the technological professions, the special 
restrictions of the senior colleges should be kept in mind in developing 
transfer arrangements: First, accreditation is beneficial to most curricula. 
However, accreditation reviews can cause senior colleges to change their 
curricula abruptly and in ways that can appear arbitrary to community 
colleges. Second, most accrediting agencies require senior institutions to 
assume responsibility for the entire curriculum that the student follows, 
whether or not the student takes all the courses at the same institution. 
Third, since success in technological education depends in large measure 
on the material normally covered in the lower division, senior institu- 
tions will have a legitimate concern for the details of what is taught in 
individual courses. 

There are many reasons why students may wish to attend a four- 
year institution directly out of high school. However, there are growing 
numbers of students who do not. For these students, especially for stu- 
dents in the technologies, it is important to provide transfer opportunitic , 
that offer high-quality education with natural breaks that allow for the 
possibility of career reorientation. 



Gary Thomas is vice-president for academic affairs at 
New Jersey Institute of Technology. 
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Despite charges that accreditation policies penalize the 
community college transfer student, community colleges can 
negotiate successful articulation agreements for their business 
programs if they use comprehensive articulation models 
applicable to other disciplines as well 



Accreditation and Articulation 
of Business Programs 

Mary Rcbertson-Smith 



In American postsecondary education, two types of voluntary accrediting 
activity have evolved: regional activity and specialized or programmatic 
activity. While regional acaeditation focuses on the entire institution, 
specialized accreditation focuses on specific programs or parts of the 
institution. The agencies involved in this type of accrediting activity are 
national in scope. The primary purview of their evaluation is judgment 
that programs do or do not meet standards of good practice in the field. 
Dickey and Miller (1972) note that such agencies represent the interests 
both of practitioners and of educators by promoting established standards 
and aiding programs to maintain those standards. 

The purpose of specialized acaeditation is to help to maintain 
program quality. By setting standards to which disciplinary representa- 
tives have mutually agreed, specialized acaeditation has generally helped 
individual disciplines to respond to changing technologies and knowl- 
edge bases. Most of the agencies involved in the rej^ional and specialized 
accreditation process have assisted two-to-four-year program articulation 
efforts by focusing on planning for quality programs and by placing the 
emphasis on accountability and evaluation. 

However, one such agency, the American Assembly of Collegiate 
Schools of Business (AACSB), has been aiticized for accreditation stan- 
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dards that impede rather than help to effectuate smooth transfer of credit 
from two- to four-year programs. The critics maintain that the AACSB 
violates the principle of collegial review and agreement, since it excludes 
the two-year sector from membership and since its accreditation guide- 
lines hinder effective articulation from two-year programs. This chapter 
explores the reasons for community college discontent with the AACSB 
position, the movement to seek redress inside and outside the AACSB, 
aim some approaches that individual ccl'eges can use in the interim to 
effectuate successful articulation agreements for their business programs. 

Bases of Community College Concern 

Savage (1986, pp. I, 3) summed up the grounds for community col- 
lege concern about the AACSB position in these terms: "Because the Amer- 
ican Assembly of Collegiate Schools of Business (AACSB) sets acaeditation 
standards specifying that undergraduate business programs should con- 
centrate their professional courses in the last 2 years of a 4-year program, 
and should offer only a limited amount of work below the junior year, 
community college transfer students typically lose a year or more of college 
. irk when the> decide to pursue a baccalaureate degree in an acaedited 
AACSB program. . . . Compounding the problem is the preponderance of 
adult students attending community colleges, who 'back into' higher edu- 
cation, taking a few business courses to enhance their job skills, move on 
to an associate degree, and then decide to pursue a baccalaureate degree. 
Unfortunately, virtually none of their technical aedits will transfer and 
they must retake the same coursco to earn the bachelor's degree." Four 
years earlier, Bonnell (1982) had declared the situation to be at an 
"impasse" and called for legislative or judicial intervention into what he 
saw as the AACSB's prescriptive application of its prerogatives. 

The complaints have centered on what seems to be a double stan- 
dard. The AACSB guidelines permit several methods for validation of 
credit from the two-year college, including proficiency examinations or 
successful passage of advanced courses taken at the senior institution. 
Under AASCB guidelines, validation te^^ts that may be administered to 
two-year college students in junior standing are not required of four-year 
native juniors. Transferees are often tested on work that they completed 
several semesters before. Moreover, standards do not seem to be compara- 
ble, since they prohibit transferees but not native juniors from receiving 
credits for lower-level courses taken at the four- year college if they do not 
pass their upper-level course work. 

However, the major complaint seems to be that the AACSB posi- 
tion is incompatible with community college education. Indeed, critics 
have noted the apparent disparity between the stated goal of the AACSB's 
major committee, which is called Equal Opportunity for Minorities, and 
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the seemingly unequal treatment accorded to tv/o-year college students, 
many of whom are minorities seeking to enter AACSB-accredited institu- 
tions from community college programs. As Blanchard (1986) argued in 
his response to a Massachusetts Board of Regents requirement that public 
sector institutions seek accreditation from the AACSB, such a require- 
ment suggests a drep misunderstanding of the role of community col- 
leges in open-access education, as well as of common patterns of course 
enrollment among community college students. 

A national confrontation may be brewing. The federal Division of 
Eligibility and Agency Evaluation (DEAE) acknowledged community 
college concerns in 1980 and granted a two-year (rather than a typical 
four-year) renewal to the AACSB as a recognized accreditation body. How- 
ever, in 1983, the AACSB was granted the normal four-year renewal in 
the absence of any third-party input. The AACSB approached the DEAE 
again in 1987. It is anticipated that this will become a majoi forum for 
the expression of community college concern with the AACSB position, 
unless the organization makes changes from within. 

Articulation Possibilities Within the AACSB Framework 

Is it possible to establish successful articulation of business pro- 
grams within fhe AACSB framework? The answer is a somewhat quali- 
fied yes. From the AACSB standpoint, several colleges have good business 
program articulation arrangements. In a personal communication (tele- 
phone interview, April 27, 1987) Milton Blood of the agency staff cited 
the following: Canisius College in Buffalo, New York; Florida Interna- 
tional University in Miami; the University of Alabama at Birmingham; 
the University of Tennessee at Chattanooga; Eastern Washington Univ(r- 
sity in Cheney; and Western Michigan University in Kalamazoo. 

According to Dr. Blood, the articulation agreements of these and 
similar AACSB-acaedned programs have four characteristics: First, writ- 
ten agreements and materials are readily available to all students in the 
program, so that community college students are aware of all expecta- 
tions for transfer. Second, detailed discussion of the programs has taken 
place between the two schools, and he discussion has included validation 
methodology. Third, discu&-*on oi ^ « programs has involved faculty 
and administrators. Fourth, several validation methods, including Amer- 
ican College Testing Program tests, are generally available. On the issue 
of validation. Blood stated, 'The method of validation is not the key 
issue if the institutions are really trying to make the process work. The 
method becomes key when one institution does not want to make it 
work. What the institutions use as a validation fades as an issue as long 
as somewhere in the institution a file shows how the validation has 
or rred and that there was not just automatic transfer of credits. The 
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files must show that the institutions are in charge of the quality of edu- 
cation and that they are managing the process" (Blood, 1987). 

Articulation at the Local Level Gordan (1975) discussed the 
AACSB validation process in a speech to the American Accounting Asso- 
ciation. He concluded that the most effective resolution of the transfer 
problem occurs at the local level, where two-year colleges can meet with 
representatives of the baccalaureate degree-g^L-anting institutions to which 
their students tr^insfer. 

Local resolution has worked fairly well in New Jersey, where 
college-to-college negotiation of direct agreements seems to have become 
the primary method of addressing AACSB standards for community col- 
lege course validation. Typically, this negotiation results in articulation 
agreements based on course-by-course evaluation, program evaluation, 
and review of evaluation materials generated by outside consultants. The 
agreements that have been developed for business programs involve a 
systematic process that establishes articulation program goals, develop- 
ment of activities by the two- and the four-year college to meet these 
goals, development of outcome measures, and planning for the use of 
results by both parties. The scope and sequence of course content and 
outcome studies of transfer students' performance in advanced courses 
are important components of the course and program articulation 
approach. Such institutions as Rutgers University and the New Jersey 
Institute of Technology regularly send to community colleges the grades 
and other survival indicators of transfer students in business and other 
curricula. In each case, the receiving institution has developed an 
approach with the sending institution that focuses on mutual improve- 
ment of the instructional process. 

Montclair and William Patterson State Colleges used a two-stage 
approach to develop their articulation efforts, first defining a model for 
the articulation of general education course components for two-year 
programs, then defining programmatic articulation for individual pro- 
grams, such as business and accounting. Rutgers has based its articu- 
lation efforts on a course-by-course assessment. In either model, the 
junior and senior institutions understand that the process will enhance 
the instructional program at both levels by providing valuable feedback 
and statistical profiles tha: can be used for evaluation of the curriculum. 

New Jersey has developed a systematic program of basic skills 
testing, remediation, and posttesting based on a common statewide exam- 
ination. In this sense, there is a common ground for placement of stu- 
dents in business and accounting courses at every institution. In addition, 
state regulation in New Jersey has established standards for the distribu- 
tion of general education components for two- and four-year college^ 
that are roughly equivalent. It is anticipated that a program of outcomes 
to evaluate critical thinking and higher-order cognitive skills of students 
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at the end of two /ears of higher education will be in place by 1988. All 
these measures may be contributmg factors to the development of effective 
articulation and validation for two-year-college business programs. 

The Process of NegoHatiotu Although these contributing factors 
may be favorable, the actual negotiation of articulation arrangements 
requires a carefully structured process. For example, Bergen Community 
College in Paramus has succeeded in developing articulation agreements 
with sixteen in-state and fifteen out-of-state schools. It has found that if 
articulation efforts are to succeed, the top leaders at both institutions 
must be committed to the process. For this reason, it is usually helpful 
for the presidents of the community college and the senior college to 
meet as the initial step. At this meeting, they set the tone for subsequent 
discussions and establish their institution's commitment to the process. 
At this meeting, a review of statistics related to the number of students 
interested in tiansferring to the senior college has been found helpful in 
establishing the desirability of effective articulation. The data should be 
very specific and include such elements as the grade point averages of 
students who have transferred aedits from the two-year college, the num- 
ber of community college alumni who have graduated from the four-year 
school, the potential "market" among future graduates from two-year 
programs, and most importum, ihe ratio of aedits earned at the commu- 
nity college to credits accepted by the upper-level program. These analy- 
ses will enable the institutions to develop a strategic plan for articulation 
involving the deans and faculty, who then meet to develop the actual 
articulation plan. 

In order to establish actual program comparability or the need for 
one or both of the institutions to UL.elop program comparability, the 
meetings involving faculty and deans should deal with program specifics, 
including program goals at the respective institutions, outcome assess- 
ments of these goals, individual course requirements, and outcome mea- 
sures for each course. In addition to the specifics of community college 
and senior college programs, the articulation document should address 
genenl principles, such as notification of changes in the curriculum at 
either institution, catalogue requirements, policies regarding the transfer 
of D grades, and the process for revision or termination of the agreement. 
The document should include the four-year curriculum sequence and 
identify the portion of the curriculum that takes place at each institution. 

Bergen's experience suggests that if two-year institutions approach 
the process of AACSB validation not in a spirit of confrontation but from 
the perspective of program improvement, effective articulation can 
develop. In a sense, this approach to validation of business programs 
resemoles the successful self-study process, which has the attributes identi- 
fied by Kellb (1980): The process is internally motivated, top leadership is 
committed to the process, the design is appropriate to the circumstances, 
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and the process makes an informed attempt to clarify organizational goals 
and assess achievement of the goals for purposes of improvement. 

The Future of Business Program Acaeditation and 
Articulation 

Community colleges continue to press for participation at the 
national level in efforts to establish acaeditation guidelines for business 
programs. Although several other specialized accreditation agencies, 
including the Accreditation Board for Engineering and Technology and 
the National League of Nursing, acaedit two-year and four-year pro- 
grams in separate processes, the AACSB has yet to include two-year col- 
leges in Its membership. Currently, it lias approximately 800 members, 
including four-year programs, nonacaedited schools, business firms, and 
government and professional organizations— but not two-year colleges. 
According to agency officials, proposals for AACSB accreditation of two- 
year programs are still in the talking stages. 

Membership status and two-year program accreditation should 
improve communication between sending institutions and AACSB col- 
leges. Until these things take place, the AACSB has developed validation 
techniques that can be viewed either as a unique opportunity to promote 
curriculum evaluation and articulation or as an irritating obstacle to 
effective transfer for community college business students. 
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Transjer agreements in allied health can be successfully 
negotiated by using competency-based education as the 
theoretical framework. 



Winning Together: 
Negotiating Transfer 
Agreements in Allied Health 

Elizabeth C. King 



Nichole S. has graduated from ♦he state university with an associate 
degree as a medical laboratory technician (MLT). Her career goal is to 
complete a bachelor's degree in medical technology. She .nakes an 
appointment to meet with the program director at the same state univer- 
sity, since the school offers both the two- ^nd the four-year degree in the 
field. To her dismay, she learns that she will be able to transfer ler 
general education courses but not her MLT courses. "But some of the 
same faculty teach in both programs," she responds in disbelief. "Oh, 
but those MLT courses were ail taught at a different level. Didn't you 
know that MLTs are not taught any problem-solving skills?" Nichole 
leaves feeling alienated from her first alma mater. In all probability, she 
will never return to that campus or contribute to its fund-raising drives. 
Six months later, she transfers to a comprehensive state university that 
will accept a significant portion of her MLT coursework. 

James W. is an experienced radiological technologist who received 
his initial professional preparation at a hospital. He has two years of 
work experience in a large tertiary-care center, and he has received on- 
the-job training in ultrasound. H;>. goal is to complete an associate 
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degree in radiological technology. At his interview with the community 
college program director, he is told that the college does not recognize 
hospital-based training. The program director explains, "We must main- 
tain our standards, you know." "But I hold state licensure, and I have 
been a competent practitioner for two years. I was trained in a hospital 
setting with state-of-the-art technology and equipment," James replies. 

Change the names, and the two cases just described can be lounv? 
in endless variants. The examples help to illustrate why the Kentucky 
Council on Higher Education, a state coordinating board, decided to 
foster the development of a comprehensive statewide articulated system 
for allied health education that encompassed all postsecondary allied 
health programs, whether college, postsecondary vocational, proprietary, 
or hospital based. 

What Did We Accomplish? 

Ultim?^tely, approximately thirty tran.i,:er agreements were nego- 
tiated. Competency-based education was used as the theoretical develop- 
mental and negotiating framework. These agreements were part of the 
Kentucky Allied Health Project, the first effort in the nation to design a 
statewide system for allied health education coordinating all levels of 
allied health programs in all types of educational institutions. Appioxi- 
mately 100 faculty, clinicians, and administrators from clinical laboratory 
sciences, dental auxiliaries, nutrition and dietetics, radiological sciences, 
rehabilitation therapies, and respiratory therapy worked together (c 
design models permitting a transition from one education level to 
another with a minimum loss of time and academic credit. 

How Did We Do It? 

How did V e take a state with a variety of allied health preparation 
levels and delivery systems and develop transfer agreements that provide 
a flexible system of education and eliminate ntificially imposed barriers? 
This section describes the setting for the project and the process used and 
makes suggestions for iho:>e who would like to adapt our model o their 
uniqut nee^s. 

Setting. The Kentucky Allied Health Project (KAHP) was the 
result of a process that began in 1972 when the Kentucky Revised Statutes 
strengihened the ability of the Council on Higher Education to act as a 
planning and coordinating body for public higher education. A Health 
Sciences Advisory Committee created in 1972 was charged with develop- 
ing recommendations for the future needs of allied health edMcai*on. 
The committee appointed a task force that in turn established ad hoc 
disciplinary study groups in five major health discipline categories. A 
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year of monthly meetings and discussion resulted in a report (Kentucky 
Council on Higher Education, 1975) that identified twelve allied health 
education issues in Kentucky and made recommendations for their reso- 
lution. The report noted that the limited articulation and coordination 
among and between allied health and health-related education programs 
compromised the extent to which these programs met Kentucky's health 
manpower and service needs. 

Organization. With the help of a grant from the United States 
Department of Health and Human Services, the Kentucky Council on 
Higher Education set about to develop a statewide articulated alliec 
health educational system (Kirchner, 1978) in six phases. This chapter 
discusses the first four phases. 

Phase 1: Planning 

After a review of the literature and a synthesis of the available 
data, KAHP compiled a complete directory of all state allied health pro- 
grams. This inventory provided the basis for activating the discipline 
advisory groups in phase 2. 

The fifteen-member Allied Health Task Force was composed of 
representatives from the public colleges and universities, independent 
colleges and universities, and vocational schools; practicing clinicians; 
and hospitals. The baccalaureate degree-granting institutions were rep- 
resented by the deans of the units responsible for allied health; the com- 
munity colleges, by the system's assistant vice-president; the vocational 
education system, by the unit director of health and personnel services; 
and the hospitals, by a hospital administrator -in other words, individu- 
als with considerable line responsibility for the quality, delivery, and 
evaluation of allied health programs. The task force ^vas the major govern- 
ing body of the articulation project. It provided general coordination, 
helped to secure support from essential publics, and provided guidance 
for the six disciplinary advisory groups, which were the actual working 
groups for the development of transfer agreements. The guidance that 
the task force provided to the six discipline advisory groups was critical 
to the success of the project, because it provided strong administrative 
support to what were essentially faculty groups. 

Phase 2: Comparing Curricula 

The task force recommended about fifteen individuals for each 
group. The number was large, but it was required in order to provide a 
balanced representation from all ihe sectors. The central concept behind 
the selection of members was that those responsible for implementing 
project recommendations should assume key leadership positions in devel- 
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oping the recommendations and that responsibility should be shared 
between educational institutions and the statewide coordinating board 
for planning. 

The advisory groups began by holding monthly meetings. Each 
meeting was held at a different institution. The host institution provided 
a tour of its facilities. Wonderful things happened as a result of these 
visits. For example, many senior faculty had not seen the community 
colleges* laboratory facilities— and they were impressed. The camaraderie 
and the mutual lespect that developed as a result of these visits helped 
the respective faculties during actual transfer negotiations. After evj.7 
participant institution had hosted a meeting, it was agreed that future 
meeth ^s would be held at a central location in order to minimize travel. 

Competency-based education is an ideal theoretical framework for 
the development of allied health articulation because it provides a state- 
ment of the roles and responsibilities for which the student is being pre- 
pared; objectives explicitly stating the skills, knowledge, and attitudes 
expected of program graduates; an instructional program congruent wah 
the expected outcomes; and a program monitored, evaluated, and changed 
as a result of evaluation. Allied health education has had a long compe- 
tency-based history. Curricula are designed to prepare learners to function 
in roles defined in terms of behaviors expected in the job setting (May, 
1979). This historic emphasis on competency-based education precedes the 
current emphasis 0:1 outcomes assessment and value added, deeply rooted 
as it is in the need to prepare clinical practitioners for safe practice. 

Next, the task force developed a curricular component form to 
gather systematic information about the competency-based components 
of individual programs. The form asked for all preprofessional and pro- 
fessional courses required in the curriculum; course clock hours, credit 
hours, percent of lecture and laboratory teaching, minimal grade or com- 
petency level accepted, flexibility of course sequencing; and types of clin- 
ical affiliations used (for example, gentleman's agreement business letter, 
memorandum of agreement, or actual contract). The form also collected 
information about the percent of students' total clinical experience, the 
number and status of clinical instructors, the use of learning objectives, 
and the method and timing of the students' clinical evaluation. 

The most aitical components of these data were the course desaip- 
tions, outlines, statements of competency-based objectives, and methods 
of evaluation for each course in the curriculum. These data made it 
possible to compare programs substantiating concepts preser. ed in an 
integrated manner as students were acquiring necessary hands-on skills. 

It was assumed that programs aimed at educating individuals to 
practice in the same discipline at different levels taught similar skills and 
knowledge. Working from this assumption and from pertinent curricu- 
lum information, the discipline advisory groups identified the program 
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similarities, that is, the transferable competencies. Where courses were 
not taught with instructional objectives based on essential competencies 
geared to safe practice, transferable competencies could not be identified, 
and transfer negotiations were not achieved. 

Phase 3: Articulation Review 

The discipline advisory groups and the Allied Health Task Force 
met about three times a year to review developed curricula, review the 
articulation designs within each discipline, di?cuss recommendations for 
implementing and finalizing draft articulation agreements, and discuss 
recommendations for implementing, monitoring, and evaluating the 
system. 

These meetings gave the groups an opportunity not only to share 
their results but also to discuss broader and less measurable outcomes of 
the process. Among these outcomes was the perception among project 
participants that one of the most important project outcomes lay in the 
emergence of mutual respect between and among faculty from the several 
sectors. This respect enhanced communication and led to curriculum 
change by those who came to see themselves not as second-class citizens 
in higher education but as partners or coequals within a system. 

Phase 4: Developing and Negotiating Transfer Agreements 

Two types of transfer agreements emerged, block and course, in 
both systemwide and program- or institution-specific formats. 

Block Transfer Agreements, The block transfer agreement awarded 
a specific number of credit hours for completion of an education 
sequence. It was most useful in considerations bearing on the award 
of credit from hospital-based or vocational education programs. For 
example, the University of Louisville's radiological technology program 
awarded forty-five credits for completion of the Good Samaritan Hospi- 
tal's radiological technology certificate program. This block transfer agree- 
ment addressed the problem that James W. had experienced. Similarly, a 
block transfer agreement was arrived at between the vocational education 
programs for respiratory therapy technicians and the associate degree 
Drograms for respiratory therapists. 

Most educators are comfortable with course transfer but less com- 
fortable with block transfer. However, block transfer of credit is a logical 
solution to the problem posed by parallelism between certain hospital- 
based or postsecondary vocational education instruction and training 
and the instruction and training provided by collegiate programs. While 
such programs are not planned on a credit hou basis, they are compe- 
tency based for allied health, and they can be validated by such external 
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criteria as student success on licensing, registration, or other certification 
examinations. 

Course-Speciftc Transfer Agreements. The course-specific transfer 
agreement was most useful for the award of aedit from an associate to a 
bachelor's degree program. Nichole's problem— transferring aedits from 
a medical laboratory technician program— was solved by a course-specific 
transfer agreement. 

Systemtuide Agreements. In Kentucky, the community colleges are 
organized as a system vier a single administrative unit. As a result, the 
curriculum for all similar programs is the same. Consequently, a transfer 
agreement negotiated for one community college program applies to all 
other community college programs. The same is true for the postsecon- 
dar> vocational education system. In the end, five allied health programs 
were included in one systemwide agreement. 

Program- and Institution-Specific Agreements. Each program- or 
institution-specific agreement is limited to specific programs or institu- 
tions. The agreements reached for the physical therapist assistant pro- 
gram at Jefferson Community Colleje and for the physical therapy 
program at the University of Louisvilk typify this type of agreement. 

Career Mobility Modek. Wifhin the block and course transfer for- 
mats, four career mobility transfer models emerged. 

The preprofessional curriculum model provides for the comple- 
tion of general education requirements and prerequisites for the profes- 
sional curriculum. The latter are offered on an upper-division basis and 
lead to the baccalaureate. This is the typical route for occupational ther- 
apy, physical therapy, and medical technology. Credit transfer problems 
are minimal. 

The basic professional curricula are typically taught by two-year 
colleges granting the associate in applied science degree. These courses 
prepare graduates for the necessary licensure or external examinations 
leading to professional statub in sucn oisciplines as dental hygiene, radi- 
ological technology, and respiratory therapy. Few upper-level articulated 
program options are available to students in these programs who wish to 
further their higher education. Thus, these students often seek out unar- 
ticulated baccalaureate programs leading to teaching certification, admin- 
istrative preparation, or basic science degrees. Transferring credit from 
basic professional curricula requires the senior institution to evaluate the 
transfer merit of programs that differ from the traditional associate degree 
transfer programs. Many of the difficulties inherent in transfer could be 
surmounted by consideration of block credit. 

In the intermediate professional curricula, the completed course of 
study leads to an intermediate level of professional certification within a 
discipline, juch as certified occupational therapy assistant or medical 
laboratory technician Transferring to an upper-division program has 
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been historically difficult because the two-year and four-year program 
sequences are incompatible. The traditional route to advanced profes- 
sional study has thus tended to be a preprofessional curriculum for two- 
year students ' ho intend from the outset to get the four-year degree, and 
loss of transfer aedit for students who first seek intermediate professional 
certification through two-year programs. 

Removal of Articulation Barriers 

At first blush, the development of transfer sequences in allied 
health appears to be a simple matter because instruction is competency 
based, and thus there is a common format at each instructional level. 
However, in this as in other academic programs, articulation is often 
elusive because of strong overt and covert resistance to change. Profes- 
sional elitism and resistance to change are the strongest barriers. 

Professional Elitisnu Professional elitism is perhaps the most for- 
midable barrier. When faculty believe in and are committed to providing 
students with career mobility, the negotiation of transfer agreements is 
relatively easy. However, when they believe that their own level of prep- 
aration is superior— one might call it professional ethnocentrism— 
articulation will be difficult and at times impossible. 

Faculty will tend to give what at first glance appear to be good 
reasons for failing to develop agreements. For example, they will main- 
tain that accreditation standards will not permit it. However, we often 
found that, far from preventing articulation, allied health acaeditation 
standards often encouraged it when the emphasis was on preparing qual- 
ified entry-level practitioners within the framework of competency-based 
education. 

Resistance to Change. Generally speaking, there are four levels of 
individual readiness: The first group consists of those who openly resist 
the prospect of articulation relationships in destructive ways. The second 
group consists of those who resist covertly. Those ii. .he third group are 
unsure but willing to listen, and those in the fourth are ver; positive and 
take an active part in the change process. We have found that it is best to 
begin with the few who are interested. These early adopters can help to 
build an important coalition of support. 

The psychology of group dynamics suggests some ways for work- 
ing with the resistant. T**irst, involve potential resisters in fact gathering. 
Let them help to gather information about such questions as the percent- 
age of students within the class who are transfer students, projections of 
future enrollment, or projections of the number of eighteen- to twenty- 
one-year-olds. Having to seek out such data can hav i a greater impact on 
people's perceptions of articulation than information presented to them 
by someone else. 
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Second, help those who will be affected to make their feelings 
known. One effective technique is to have a committee rule that there 
can be no silence in the case of disagreement. The basis for the difference 
of opinion must be shared with the group. 

Third, provide a supportive climate for dealing with the "undis- 
cussable/' One fear that emerged during our project was that students 
would be stolen from the hospital-based and community college pro- 
grams. To deal with this anxiety, the discipline advisory groups made 
it clear that all transfer agreements would stipulate that students had 
completed the graduation requirements of the sending institution. 

Fourth, communicate, confront, share, and probe. Obviously, it is 
much easier to remain silent, but people support what they build and 
need to build together. 

Fifth, be patient. At times, you may want to pick up your course 
outlines and go home. Patience will help you through the arduous pro- 
cess of comparing curricula, especially with faculty who have a penchant 
for wanting to explain each nuance of an objective. 

Sixth, plan intercollege visits. Such visits give everyone a personal 
view of the resources in each program and help to build mutual respect 
and trust among group members. 

Seventh, do not allow those who oppose the change to gain owner- 
ship of academic standards. The opponents to development of transfer 
agreements v/ill often try to argue that accepting your creditzi will have 
the effect of loweiing the academic standards and integrity of their own 
programs. For this reason, proponents of articulation who emphasize 
sound curriculum development and standards will deprive their oppo- 
nents of a very powerful weapon. Symbols and images are important, 
and change agents must capture the symbol and images valued by other 
constituencies. 

Eighth, accept that this is a very passion-filled process— conflict is 
natural. Remember that what you are dealing with is very dear to the 
hearts of faculty: what they teach, how they teach it, when they teach it, 
and so forth. Yet, working through conflict about territorial rights and 
vested interests successfully provides a basis for mutual respect and 
reduces the fear of future conflict. 

Last, realize that the formality of change may remain only a for- 
mality in the absence of follow-up. One group shared a small lament 
with the task force: No one had ever transferred under its transfer agree- 
ment, because no one had passed the examinations to take the upper- 
level courses. A closer look revealed that senior faculty were giving exams 
that covered advanced instead of introductory course material. An effec- 
tive evaluation system is needed to determine whether anything has really 
changed as a result of your agreements. 
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Postscript 

Undoubtedly, one of the reasons why the process of articulation 
presented here has been successful is that it was housed in a state coordi- 
nating body. However, this fact was only one of many variables. Cur- 
rently, the College of Health and Human Services at Eastern Michigan 
University is working to develop transfer agreements with eight commu- 
nity colleges. We have adapted parts of the model from Kentucky. The 
problems are basically the same, yet so .re the rewards. 
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Where public articulation mandates are few, community 
colleges must devise their own approaches to articulation. The 
Dallas County Community College District has updated the 
traditional student services approach to transfer advisement 
with an extensive hard copy information system. 



An Inforr lation-Driven 
Articulation Model 

Richard D. McCrary 



Where senior colleges are perceived to be in the driver's seat in a state or 
system that has no mandated articulation agreements, community col- 
leges may see themselves as playing the role of supplicant, and senior 
institutions describe the issue of articulation as a community college 
issue. Under such conditions, the need foi the accurate and timely infor- 
mation that helps to effectuate transfer is seen as a community college 
problem. The establishment of effective communication with seizor msti- 
tutions can help to change the percention that articulation is a problem 
belonging solely to community colleges. 

Texas is typical of states where the community colleges have been 
left to their own devices in engaging the senior colleges in discussions 
about articulation and in soliciting basic transfer information. The Coor- 
dinating Board for State Collef^s and Universities has established certain 
rules and regulations regarding the transfer of credit from one publicly 
supported institution to another. There is a core curriculum, although 
the total number of courses and credit hours is small and hardly accounts 
for the sixty or so semester hours of the freshman sophomore years. 

Much time and collaborative effort have been spent in coordinat- 
ing board projects by both two- and four-year faculty and administrators 
to outline the courses that students should take during the first two years 
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of study in specific majors. However, these recommendations do not 
apply to the private colleges. Moreover, once such projects have been 
completed and adopted by the coordinating board, public institutions 
may ignore them. In such a context, it is necessary for the community 
colleges to develop effective articulation relationships with a large num- 
ber of institutions, both public and private. It is also necessary to develop 
-in effective information system that will provide students with timely 
and accurate data about transfer requirements and conditions at other 
institutions. 

The Dallas County Community College District Articulation 
Program: A Student-Centered Approach 

The Dallas County Community College District is composed of 
seven community colleges enrolling approximately 47,000 credit students, 
about half in designated transfer programs. Academic advisement is one 
of the primary responsibilities of the seven counseling centers. While 
faculty may be involved in the process, the bulk of the advisement load 
falls on approximately sixty-five professional couLselors and a number 
of paraprofessionals. Because of the large number of people involved in 
the advisement proces;> and the lack of statewide articulation mandates, 
knowledge about the trant^ferability of courses takes on added importance. 
The district has developed a three-component process to meet the result- 
ing need. This process makes use of an articulation expert, faculty disci- 
pline curriculum committees, and print information. 

Articulation Expert For the last several years, the district has 
housed articulation efforts in a single office, which in effect acts as the 
clearinghouse for transfer information. The articulation expert works 
out of the district office of student and international programs with 
liaisons from the sevttn community college counseling centers to identify 
the senior colleges with which to articulate and the types of materials 
needed in order to advise students about transfer. By working with the 
liaisons, who in turn work with counselors, faculty advisers, paraprofes- 
sionals, :knd students, the exptrt can ensure that the information is col- 
lected and disseminated in a timely and useful fashion. It is the overall 
responsibility of the expert to establish effective working relationships 
with personnel at four-year institutions, to be knowledgeable about both 
the district and the senior college cuiricula, and .o develop effective dis- 
semination processes and materials fo* the seven community colleges. 

Faculty Discipline Curriculum Committees. The expert must also 
maintain a working relationship v/ith the district's thirty-five facuUy 
discipline curriculum committees. The committees are charged with 
responsibility for reviewing courses witliin the various disciplines and 
for making appropriate revisions based on cuiriculum decisions at the 
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senior institutions that have transfer implications for the community 
colleges. 

Print Information. Those who actually advise students about 
transfer have extensive resources of hard copy information at their dis- 
posal. These resources include course-by-course equivalency guides, brief 
transfer guides, course selection guides, discipline course transfer sheets, 
and the transfe. admission guide. 

The course-by-course equivalency guide is an annual compilation 
based on responses from twenty-two colleges and universities in Texas. 
The guide indicates the transferability of district courses for each receiv- 
ing institution in terms of equivalency to a specific senior level course, 
nonequivalency but acceptability for transfer credit, or nonacceptability 
for credit. 

The brief transfer guides are made available to academic divisions 
so that faculty advisers and members of curriculum comn.ittees can 
identify how their courses transfer. 

The discipline course transfer sheets, which are disseminated to 
academic divisions ard curriculum committees, indicate how the courses 
within a given academic division transfer to the ten institutions to which 
district students transfer most frequently. This information is useful for 
curriculum review as well as for transfer advisement. 

Although they are often the most difficult to consolidate, the 
course selection guides are probably the most useful print advisement 
tool. By using the course-by-course equivalency guides and college cata- 
logues, the articulation expert develops tables indicating every commu- 
nity college course required in a specific major foi transfer to selected 
colleges and universities. Before dissemination to college counseling cen- 
ters, the guideo are verified b; the senior institutions. Up to thirty-five 
majors have already been analyzed in this way. 

The transfer admission guide explains transfer admission require- 
ments, application procedures, and general transfer of course work at 
fourteen Texas four-year institutions. It is produced in booklet and chart 
formats in order to save those involved in the transfer process the time 
and effort required to locate and peruse individual catalogues. Although 
this document is based on catalogue information, it is also sent to the 
four-year institutions for verification before printing. 

Interinstitutional Communication 

While there may be specific exceptions to this pattern in Texas, it 
is generally the community rollege that initiates the contact with senior 
institutions in order to develop accurate articulation information. It is 
obvious that the process depends on the readiness of the senior institu- 
tions to respond to requests for transfer-related information. The role of 
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the articulation expert in building a solid relationship with his or her 
contact at the university— usually the registrar— is therefore critical. Col- 
leges that are slow to respond can usually be prompted to do so by 
reminders that their major competitors for transfer students will be 
included in such documents as the course selection guide and that they 
will be excluded unless they contribute up-to-date information. 

The district's reliance on print information to help to effectuate 
transfer should not obscure the fact that the district pursues many other 
kinds of articulation contact with the upper-level institutions. For exam- 
ple, the district participates in college days sponsored by aiea universities 
for the community colleges. These events help to convince the senior 
institution that in advising. the university's future students, the commu- 
nity college is providing a service to the university as well as to its own 
students. 

The Dallas County Community College District also participates 
in a variety of state and regional articulation councils or bodies involv- 
ing two- and four-year colleges. Membership on these councils tends to 
be from within the student services and administrative units of the col- 
leges, rather than from the academic. For example, the North Texas 
Articulation Council is composed of representatives, most from the admis- 
sions offices, of fifteen institutions of higher education who meet to 
maintain an ongoing dialogue abo' • articulation information and prob- 
lems encountered in the transfer process. 

Individual faculty and their contact with the four-year institutions 
from which many have graduated provide other valuable contacts for the 
resolution of articulation difficulties. 

Future of Articulation 

In one North Texas Articulation Council project, three institutions 
send transcripts to one another electronically. This project offers great 
promise. As institutions join the network, the cost per transcript should 
drop. It is expected that all colleges and universities in Texas may partic- 
ipate in the electronic transcript system wahin the next five to seven 
years. At that point, it sh uld become inuch easier to generate informa- 
tion about course transfei, ^ince transciipts could easily carry the course 
numbers of the sending and the receiving institutions. These numbers 
could be fed into a computei data base that could be used to create 
community college student curriculum outlines with both the district's 
and the transfer institution's course numbers. 

Richard D. McCrary is district director of student and 
international programs in the Dallas County Community 
College District, Texas. 
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Transfer options for occupational-technical students have not 
kept pace with the reality that their transfer rates approximate 
those of liberal arts and science students in community college 
programs. 



The Other Transfer Degree 

Carolyn Prager 



"How ami to get inV* asked Alice again, in a louder tone, 
"Arc you to get in at all?" said the Footman, "That's the first 
question, you know," 

It was, no doubt: only Alice did riot like to be told 
JO. "It's really drerJful" she muttered to herself, "the way 
aU the creaium argue. It's enough to drive one crazy!" 

Carroll 

Alice in Wonderland 

Alice's bemused exchange with the Fish-Footman is in many ways 
analogous to the experience of community college A.A.S. or related 
degree graduates who seek to transfer into an upper-level program. While 
critics have deplored the impact of growth in jrational programs on 
traditional transfer education, and educators have ignored the transfer 
needs of career students, students have resolved their predicament in 
much the same way as Alice does when she simply opens the door and 
goes in. If her subsequent experience is somewhat strange— this i;> the 
occasion when she first encounters the pig-baby and the Cheshire Cat- 
well, that is the way things are in Wonderland. 

How many so-called nontransfei students transfer? When, where, 
why, and how do they transfer? Are the programs that they enter the 
optimal continuation of or complement lo their associate degree studies? 
The last question is qualitative, and it cannot be answered with much 
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assurance if the quantitative questions are not attended to. However, it 
is unlikf.ly that ve will respond to the quantitative questions until we 
first agie^ that the problem of program match for career track students 
deserves a great deal more inquiry. There are only thrive general disciplin- 
ary areas in which the question of program design for occupational- 
techiiical students who transfer has been dealt with on a broad scale. The 
first involves certain fields of allied health where a centralizing governing 
authority has promoted systemwide articulation, as in Kentucky and 
North Carolina (Chapter Seven in this volume). The second encompasses 
those engineering technologies in which a national body, the Accrec Na- 
tion Board for Engineering and Technology, has guided articuladon 
(Chapter Five in this volume). The third concerns business programs 
where many community college practitioners feci that transfer with the 
A,A.S. or related degree has been discouraged by another national accred- 
iuition body, the American Assembly of Collegiate Schools of Business 
(Chapter Six in this voluine). 

The Career Track Transfer Population 

What do we know about the transfer of students with the A,A,S. 
or related degree? One sure way of answering this question is that we 
know less about them than we do about A,A, and A,S, degree recipients— 
and we know very little about them. The problem of collecting globpJ 
transfer data for any category of community college student is compli- 
cated by wide intra- and intersystem and state variations in focus and 
methodology (Cohen, 1979). The transfer data now collected are seldom 
solicited for or segregated by occupat* ,ial-technical degree holders. Nevei- 
theless, there are indications that the size of this population is substantial, 
as high as 50 percent or more of all community college transferees since 
the mid 1970s (Cohen and Brawer, 1982), Unfortunately, major longitu- 
dinal studies rarely include transfer rates for community college career 
track students, A study at the City University of New York covering an 
eleven-year period (Lavin and others, 1981, sliows that 45 percent of the 
regularly admitted community college students who entered CUNY in 
1970 and 28 percent who entered under open-admissions policies com- 
pleted their degrees. National data suggest that at least half of the two- 
year college graduates who persist and transfer over the long term obiain 
the baccalaurea.c degree (Pascarella, Smart, and Ethington, 1986), How- 
ever, in the ab^t ce of better-diff%irentiated data, these studies tell us little 
about the persistence and completion rates of career track students. 

While the number and percentage of community college students 
transferring with liberal arts and sci^Mice degret:s have declined steadily 
for more than a decade, the number and percentage of those with occu- 
pational-technical degrees who transfer appears to have increased. Accord- 
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ing to Lombard! (1979), 36 percent of the two-year degree transfers within 
the California State University system in the late 1970s and 30 percent 
within the State University of New York (SUNY) system in 1974 were 
from career track programs. SUNY is one of (he few large systems to 
segregate transfer data by general degree category. In the 1975-76 aca- 
demic year, 5,657 associate degree students transferred into its four-year 
programs—3,415 with A.A./A.S. degrees and 2,242 with A.A.S./A.O.S. 
degrees. In the 1982-83 year, 4,445 transferred--2,145 with A.A./A.S. 
degrees and 2,299 with A.A.S./A.O.S. degrees. While the number of tradi- 
tional transferees declined by 1,269, or 37 percent, in this period, the 
number of career transferees remained fairly steady. However, as a percent 
of total transfers, A.A.S./A.O.S. graduates increased from 39.6 percent in 
1975-76 to 51.7 percent in 1982-83 (Bader-Borel, 1984). 

Despite data limitations— for example, we do not know from 
which programs these '"udents came or into which programs ihey went— 
the SUNY data support ihe claim that there are more career track- 
oriented transferees than there are non-career track-oriented transferees, 
at least for one major system in a recent period. Moreover, occupational- 
technical students do not start thinking about transfer late in their com- 
munity college experience. Vocational students who say that they intend 
to transfer at the beginning of their studies--25 percent, according to 
Hunter and Sheldon (1980)— may be supplying more than socially accept- 
able answers. (Of course, the restricted data obscure the correlation 
between those who say they wish to transfer and those who actually do.; 

Negative Context of Discussion. The framework for discussion of 
the career stu^ :ran$\r phenomenon has not been positive. Typically, 
It occurs in coi* cction with perceived causal connections between increas- 
ing vocational e..iphases and decreasing liberal arts and science emphases 
that have devalued the traditional community college transfer function 
(Kissler, 1982; Bernstein, 1986; Richardson and Bender, 1985; Karabel, 
1986). However, Cohen and Brawer (1982) aintain that the pursuit of 
career curricula may have greater intrinsic value than such perspectives 
allow, precisely because it may cultivate concern about career mobility. 
This in turn may stimulate student aspirations beyond Jie associate 
degree. 

The climate of negativity that surrounds most discussion of com- 
munity college vocationalism and its effects on the it. isfer phenomenon 
has its semantic correlative in the terminology used to describe curricula. 
Although the term is clearly obsolete in terms of transfer evidence, one 
can still find intentional usage of terminal to describe community collcj^'- 
vocational programs (see, for example, the foreworu to Richardson and 
Bender, 1985, which was written by a third party). Cohen and Srawer 
(1982) qu'-stion whether occupational and transfer still serve to make i. jan- 
ingful distinctions. Nevertheless, what is implied by such tertns as colle- 
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giate, university/ college parallel, transfer-oriented, or academic-oriented, 
which are now used lo differeniiaie noncareer from so-called career pro- 
grams, although both types of programs lead almost equally today to 
baccalaureate degree studies? 

Articulation Formats for Career Track Transfer 

Limited Literature Discussion, Given the size and complexity of 
the career track transfer population, surprisingly little has been written 
about articulation formats that address their needs and problems. The 
literature does not focus on ways in which two-year and four-year insti- 
tutions can best accommodate the academic aspirations and intellectual 
growth of the occupational-technical student before an ' after transfer. 
This is not quite the same thing as saying that there is no . :tivity related 
to career program articulation. There is, but it does not take place within 
the context of larger discussion among those in the profession. With the 
exception of the debate now raging over the AACSB position on business 
program transfer, the literature of articulation speaks seldom if ever to 
the larger academic question of what constitutes the best kind of educa- 
tion at the baccalaureate le for students who come from the commu- 
nity college without the liL-.-ral arts and science credential. 

Limited Transfer Options, Almost two decades ago, Walsh (1970) 
noted that there were few education options for vocational-technical pro- 
gram completers outside of a bachelor's degree in occupational education 
or in technology. ^le described a situation where the "two-year oci-upa- 
tional graduate may be ready to articulate but has no place to go" (p. 51). 
Except for the interest shown primarily by allied health and engineering 
technology academic leaders in 2+2 programs that retain students within 
a specialized area of study, there is little evidence that change has been 
commensurate with student needs and interests. In the meantime, career 
program graduates have found someplace to go, conceivably not all the 
2+2 programs, ahhough we do not know where. 

Advantages of Structured over Mechanical Models, Much of the 
cuirent articulation activity focuses on the compilation of course equi- 
valency guides and negotiation of program-to-program transfer agree- 
ments by individual institutions. These approaches often result in loss 
of credit toward the four-year degree. The same is true of unstructured 
transfer from occupational-technical curricula that are not protected by a 
formal articulation design. 

Once agreed to, structured designs help to depoliticize the articu- 
lation process for students, faculty, and institutions. From the perspective 
of program continuity and creuii integrity on transfer, these designs may 
be more effective for articulation of career programs than negotiation of 
special agreements or course equivalency lists. A recent study of 4,300 
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student records from a midwestern university that accepted students from 
seven community colleges over an eight-year period found that 2+2 stu- 
dents required even fewer hours for the bachelor's degree than students 
who had completed traditional transfer programs or who were covered 
by special interinstitutional agreements (Swift, 1986). 

Contract Major, Capstone, and 2^2 Modeb. Apart from special agree- 
ments, there are three general formats for car.xr program articulation: the 
contract major, the capstone, and the 2+2 p/ogram. The first two formats 
are little described in the literature. The contract major was developed in 
the 1970s at the School of Technical Careers (STC) at Southern Illinois 
University-Carbondale. It utilized the total resources of the university to 
format an individu^^J program of study for the occupational-technical 
degree transfer student. This approach transfers the associate degree in 
full as the major, in effect leversing the sequence of traditional baccalau- 
reate study (Walsh, 1970). The capstone program at Wayne State University 
accepts the technical degree in full and leads to a Bachelor in General 
Studies. It is specifically designed to respond to concerns about the gap 
between vocational and liberal arts studies (Rollyson, 1986), something 
that 2+2 programs do not do. In the 2+2 model, students move from a 
V ^o-year degree to a four-year degree in a specialized field, without repeat- 
ing previous course work and according to a more or less fixed curriculum 
sequence. In some cases, such as at the New Jersey Institute of Technology 
(Chapter Five in this volume), the senior institution restricts iiseii tv^ offer- 
ing only the last two years of study in certain curricula. 

Cohen and Brawer (1982, p. 219) observe that "the major change 
in the latter half of the 1970s most often overlooked by observers was that 
career programs in community colleges increasingly became feeders to 
senior institutions, which were undergoing their own form of vocation- 
alization." The feeding and vocationalization of four-year colleges have 
not been viewed uniformly by the latter as compatible and complemen- 
tary activities. However, when the four-year colleges have done so, the 
results have been positive. Arizona State University receives 40 percent of 
its junior class from Maricopa Community College by restricting the size 
of its freshman class and by articulating upper-division program^ in 
several areas, including career programs. Wayp- State University, a Car- 
negie 1 research institution, offers its capstone program to assert its urban 
mission and to maintain the enrollment viability of its weekend college 
/Rollyson, 1986). The New Jersey Institute of Technology recogniz.^s that 
the community colleges fulfill a valuable and costly function in preparing 
students for the junior year, which the Institute would otherwise have to 
do. Community college transfers in 1986 made up 50 percent of its grad- 
uating class. Enlightened self-interest may yet prove to be the most effec- 
tive corrective to the widely perceived breakdown in articulation betv/een 
the major sectors of higher education. 
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Policy Barriers to Articulation 

The vocaiionalizaiion of American higher education over ihe past 
decade or so has occurred in a period of declining resources. One might 
expect cost imperatives to have played a larger role in requiring the 
coordination of fiscal resources, facilities, faculty, and enrollments in 
two- and four-year colleges offering related career-oriented programs— 
that is, in defining articulation as somediing more than the mechanical 
movement of students from one curriculum to another. However, the 
social and public mandate to do so has not been present in sufficient 
force, creating .he resultant lag between vocational program development 
and vocational program articulation within higher education. 

Instiiutionalization of the High SchooUCommunity College Con- 
nectioru In their desire to define a unique mission for the community 
college within higher education, community college leaders at the national 
level have in the past decade advocated the strengthening of secondary- 
postsecondary partnerships involving vocational educatT'rn. This attractive 
agenda has an immediate appeal to taxpayers who must pny the freight 
for both public school and community college education at the local level. 
Nonetheless, it has diverted attention from the more traditional linkages 
between two-year colleges and other sectors of higher education by placing 
the emphasis on the secondary-postsecondary continuum rather than on 
tne secondary-higher education continuum. 

In 1978, the American Association of Community and Junior 
Colleges and the American Vocational Association jointly sponsored a 
project that set out to analyze what fosters and what impedes interinsti- 
tutional cooperation (Bushnell, 1978). Five case studies typify exemplary 
practices at the local level. Each involves a community college and an 
area vocational school. Only one describes articulation beyond the asso- 
ciate degree, and that is for one program only. Thus, that occupational- 
technical program articulation has been institutionalized as a secondary- 
postsecondary phenomenon occurs well before ParnelKs (1985) attention 
to the ''neglected majority,'' which advances terminal vocational educa- 
tion for the majority of the population who will never obtain a baccalau- 
reate degree. The dovetailing of specialized technical education for the 
''neglected majority'' does not extend upward to a four-year diploma on 
the grounds that 83 percent of the population does not have the bacca- 
laureate, and only two of the twenty fastest-growing occupations require 
it. This espousal of a declining social mission for the community colleges 
at once disparages aspiration beyond the associate degree and sanr.ticns a 
downward direction to career pro^^ram articulation. 

Federal Funding. Since Adams v. Califano, the federal Vocational 
Education Act has sought to allocate federal funds and drive state funds 
for program improvement and development on the basis of socioeco- 
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nomic and demographic criteria that target funds to the economically 
and educationally disadvantaged. The net effect is that the bulk of the 
allocation in many states goes to urban areas with high minority concen- 
trations. However, the act restricts funding specifically to subbaccalau- 
reate activity This 1 1 jans that counseling services that would assist career 
students in transf^iring or curriculum articulation efforts between a com- 
munity and a senior college (but not between a community college and 
an area vocational and technical school) ^re precluded from fiscal sup- 
poxt. Thus, a potentially powerful agent mandating the improvement of 
occupational-technical educational opportunity for the disadvantaged 
has built-in provisos that limit the academic attainment of rhost whom 
it is designed to serve. 

Calls for Transfer Renewal 

The assertion that community colleges de facto depress academic 
expectations, educatio nal persistence, and economic potential has dom- 
inated criticisms of ae community colleges for almost three decades 
(Karabel, 1986; Pincus, 1986). A major component of tlie assertion is the 
claim that community colleges shunt students into vocational programs. 

The criticism has given rise to calls for renewal of mission by 
reaffirming the primacy of the transfer function and by developing strong 
working relationships with other colleges and universities (Deegan, Til- 
lery, and Melone, 1985; Cross, 1985; Bernstein, 1986). Career student 
transfer is not expressly included in these calls, except f - - oblematic 
dimension that it has given to the percei/ed crisis in tra....er. In these 
and parallel discussions, programmatic application of the transfer func- 
tion is understood to mean transfer from liberal arts and science curric- 
ula, although there is much evidence of transfer interest and activity on 
the part of career track students. 

Response to the Ford Foundation's Urban Community College 
Transfer Cpporiunities Program moves the definition of tiansfer function 
from ihe theoretical to the actual. Granted, many of the first-phase project 
designs at funded colleges encompassed comprehensive transfer services- 
student information systems, counseling, mentoring, and so forth— that 
could be directed equally to career track and to non-career track students. 
While several proj:^cts also contained program-to-program articulation 
activities, only two of the twenty-four community colleges initially sup- 
ported by Ford had significant components dedicated specifically to the 
promotion of transfer ^rom career programs. Cuyahoga Community Col- 
lege sought to address weak student preparation by developing an articu- 
lation moHel for three vocational-technical curricula with area secondary 
schoolc and four-year colleges, and La Guardia Community College, 
with 8 percent of its enrollments in career programs, sought to enhance 
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the transfer function by developing a design lor A.A.S. degree program 
transfer through articulation of its accounting curriculum :o that of 
Baruch College, an institution noted for its strong business curricula. 

At issue ultimately is the question of whether the A.A.S. and 
related degrees represent a valid route to the baccalaureate, one that culti- 
vates educational and presumably social and career mobility. That the 
value of career-oriented education should not be decided on such narrow 
grounds as "simplistic data on job entry and first sala y" (Cohen and 
Brawer, 1982, p. 24) is a point well made. CertairJy, the evidence does not 
support the notion that the pursuit of an A.A.S. degree in and of itself 
curtails desire for or pursuit of still higher degrees by comparison to the 
transfer aspirations and actual transfer of those who pursue other asso- 
ciate degrees. In a survey of recent graduates from La Guardia, just under 
half expressed interest in furthering their education in the near future for 
job-related reasons; only 8 percent expressed no interest in continuing 
their education (Kane, Parsons, and Associates, Inc., 1984). 

Even if it were true that over the long term the earning power of 
the A.A.S. degree is less than the earning power of any bachelor's degree, 
it cannot be denied that the earning power of those who enter the job 
market with only the A.A.S. degree is on the whole greater than that of 
those with any other combination of two years of undergraduate work. 
For most people, career mobility means the desire to increase ec 3mic 
options. The possibility of doing so over the short term has understand- 
able appeal to thee who have no. had such options. The access role of 
community college career programs as a motive force— for initial entry 
into higher education and for continuing on by those who might other- 
wise not do so— should be an important focus of future research. 

Toward an Agenda 

A gieai deal of critical energy continues to be expended bemoaning 
the vocationalization of the community college. These lame'^ts often take 
place in a context deploring the weakening of an earlier primary sector 
mission to provide transfer education parallel to the educatioii provided 
by the first two years of traditional university arts and science education; 
but that vs »s then, and this is now. This is not to say that we should 
abandon attempts to revive and strengthen liberal education at the com 
munity college and thereby encourage more extensive transfer w th arts 
and science degrees. However misguided it may be, students* .oncern 
about career outcomes shows no sign of abating dt any level A higher 
education. If current trends persist, the career degree recipient will con- 
tinue to seek a bachelor's degree, with or without our informed assistance 
and direction. If we accept that the transfer of occupational-technical 
graduates is a healthy and viable phenomenon, it then behooves us to 
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demonsiraie ai least as much concern about these students^ transfer 
options and education as we do about the more traditional trans^r 
degrees. How can this be done? 

Improving the Data Base. One way of demonstrating such concern 
is by paying considerably greater attention to the collection and coordi- 
nation of transfer data, minimally by degree category and maximally by 
major, race, sex, employment status, and funding sourv:e of baccalaure- 
ate education, such as tuition reimbursement by employers. Inquiry is 
?lso needed into how effectively occupational-technical curricula prepare 
students for transfer. 

Improving General Education. Quantitative limitations on general 
education courses in career program sequences should not fix the quali- 
tative limit. There are at least three ways of maximizing general educa- 
tion. The first is through review of overall distribution requirements to 
see whether more credits should be allocated to liberal studies. The pres- 
sure from program participants to add or substitute yet another career- 
specific course should be resisted. The second is through analysis of 
credits already allocated to see whether they are in courses as substantively 
rigorous as those in the arts and science programs— in other word^, to 
question seriously such quasi-collegiate courses as "Math for the Health 
Sciences" and "Business Writing.** The third and most important is to 
teach '^areer-specific courses with increased attention to the build':ig of 
conceptual and communication skills. This is especially important in 
competency-based areas where competency tends to be measured by short, 
so-called objective responses. 

Improving Preparatory Programs. Admission to the more rigorous 
occupational-technical programs tends to be based on acmonstrated com- 
petence in mathematics and science. Amelioration of deficiencies in these 
areas usually requires a bridge between elementary basic skills and col- 
lege-level work. One approach is through compensatory "tech-prep** 
courses that coiTibine mathematics, laboratory science, and hands-on 
exposure to career area 

Improving Transfer. Finally, we need to widen career students' 
opportunities for transfer in several ways. Where umbrella articulation 
policies exist, they should be examined for parity. For example, do the 
nme general education couises receive equal transfer credit when they 
arr taken by A.A./A.S. and A.A.S. or related degree students? Next, com- 
munity college leaders need to encourage program articulation with and 
by senior institutions. This can be accomplished in part by increasing 
the pressure on program approval and reviev; bodies (whether state, sys- 
tem, or college) to ensure curriculum development and implementation 
on the 2+2 model. At the se me time, community colleges .should examine 
the transfer porp-tial of each career program and seek transfer options 
for it. They should also seek delivery modes that are compatible with the 
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needs of time- and location-bound comrrunity college students i* ho wish 
to obtain a bachelor's degree. For example, the senior college can be 
invited to offer instruction on the community college campus through 
evening and weekend programs. 

The community college should consider educa.ion about transfer 
to be an important facet of occupational-technical education and take 
steps to er.jure that each degree aspirant and recipient becomes aware of 
the advantages of, opportunities for, and prerequisites for continuing. 
Community colleges have a vested interest in demonstrating that they 
prepare people for further education. As an extensio.. of transfer educa- 
tion, they should guide and monitor each career student's application 
through the wonderland of transfer, intervening for the student if nece:- 
sary to forestall potential arbitrary credit loss or inappropriate design in 
the four-year program. Certainly, the community college is in a better 
position than the student to negotiate individual transfer disputes. Given 
the frequent lag between graduation and transfer, the community college 
should continue to provide such services for graduates well after gradua- 
tion, perhaps levying a fee to offset costs, much as other colleges and 
universities continue to provide ongoing career plac.inent services for 
their graduates. 
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This chapter provides an annotated bibliography of ERIC 
documents and journal articles on naiiunal, state, and 
institutional efforts to improve articulation. 



Sources and Information: 
Policy and Practice in 
Articulation a7id Transfer 

Anita Z Colby, Mary P. Hardy 



From the beginning of the two-year college movement, agreements have 
existed between two- and four-year colleges concerning thj transfer of 
students. Over the years, informal arrangements have been replaced with 
formal, documented agreements by and between single institutions that 
cover course equivalencies and program and curriculum articulation. 

In the past fifteen years, broad efforts have been mp-'e at the state, 
regional, and institutional levels to facilitate the smooth flow of students 
from high schools to community colleges to baccalaureate-granting insti- 
tutions. These efforts have extended beyond the articulation and transfer 
of course credits. Community colleges have become involved in programs 
to improve the academic skills of high school students before they enter 
postsecondary education; in agreements that use student competencies as 
the basis of course and program articulation; in activities aimed at iden- 
tifying, assessing, and iracking potential transfer students early in their 
po<-' secondary careers; and in the development of information systems to 
m ^ :itor and promote students' academic progress. 

This chapter is an annotated bibliography of recent ERIC docu- 
ments dealing with articulation. The documents and journal articles 
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described in ihis chapter were selected from materials added to the ERIC 
data base since 1980. The chapter is divided into five sections: national, 
state, and regional efforts to improve articulation; statewide vocational 
education articulation; articulation of the liberal arts curriculum; articu- 
lation of the vocational curriculum, and articulated health occupations 
programs. 

National, State, and Regional Efforts 
to Improve Articulation 

Avila, J. G., Bailer, M. J., Brown, S. E., Vera, R. X, Blackwell, A. G., 
and Menocal, A. M. Petition to ^ncrease Minority Transfer from Com- 
munity Colleges to State Four-Year Schools. San Francisco: Mexican 
American Legal Defense and Educational Fund, Inc., and Public Advo- 
cacy, Inc., 1983. 37 pp. (ED 237 134) 

This document examines the current statu? of transfers of minor- 
ity students from two-year colleges to state four-' ear institiuions. Statis- 
tics about the concentration of minority students in two-year colleges 
and their low transfer rates indicate that California's three sectors of 
higher education— the California community colleges, the California 
State University system, and the University of California— have violated 
state law. The authors suggest ways of improving the transfer function 
by focusing on the provision of adequate counseling and transfer 
information for students, improving articulation, increasing the uni- 
formity of course numbezing and content, and improving preparation 
and services. 

California Community Colleges, Office of the Chancellor. Identifying 
and Assisting Transf3r Students: Survey of Current Policies and Practices. 
Sacramento: Office of the Chancellor, California Community Colleges, 
1982. 42 pp. (ED 223 277) 

This study sought to determine the policies and practices of the 
state*s 106 community colleges regarding potential transfer students. Corn- 
munity colleges were asked to provide information about social programs 
and activities aimed at identifying and assisting potential transfer stu- 
dents, the success of these activities, the role of faculty in facilitating 
transfer, required individual or group advisement, and articuhtion efforts 
with other educational levels and to make recommendations for improve- 
ments in current practices. Thirty-four percent of the colleges responding 
felt that a more formal matriculation procedure would improve the iden- 
tification of pou*itial transfers. Sixty-nine percent of the schools had 
formal articulation agreements with four-year institutions, and 52 percent 
had regular liaisons with local high schools. The survey instrument is 
included. 
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California State Postsecondary Education Commission. Views from the 
Field on Community College Transfer: Testimony to the Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee on Community College Transfer of the California Postsecondary 
Education Commission. Sacramento: California State Postsecondary 
Education Commission, 1984. 184 pp. (ED 244 669) 

This report contains the testimony of individuals representing a 
variety of sectors of higher education iu California. Prefatory material 
prov' ^'^s information on the committee's hearings and summarizes the 
themt that emerged. Testimony from chief executive officers, program 
and college administrators, representatives of faculty groups, an attorney 
from the Mexican American Legal Defense and Education Fund, and 
representatives of the Association of Independent California Colleges and 
Universities and each segment of public postsecondary education in Cal- 
ifornia suggests that articulation needs to begin with the lower grades 
and continue through the graduate level and that transfer problems can- 
not be solved by any one segment of education or by any group of people 
acting alone. 

Florida State Department of Education. Interpretations of the .Articulation 
Agreement. Tallahassee: Florida State Department of Education, 1982. 
82 pp. (ED 256 390) 

This document contains the text of the Articulation Agreement of 
1971, which was developed by the Division of Community Colleges and 
the State University System of Florida to provide a basic framework 
within which students who complete programs under specified condi- 
tions are assured that their woik will be accepted when they transfer to 
state universities in Florida. 

Florida State Postsecondary Education Commission. Feasibility Study of a 
Pub'ic/ Independent Articulation Agreement: Report and Recommenda- 
tions of the Postsecondary Education Planning Commission. 1987-Report 
I. Tallahassee: Florida State Postsecondary Education Commission, 
1987. 46 pp. (ED 280 541) 

In response to a legislative mandate, a study was conducted to deter- 
mine the feasibility of developing a comprehensive articulation agr'^ement 
between puLic and nonpublic poMsecondary institutions in Florida. A 
survey of state higher education officers in other states revealed that no 
state had such a comprehensive agreement. Presidents and academic offi- 
cers at thirty postsecondary institutions in Florida were surveyed by 
telephone to determine their preference for a statewide comprehensive 
agreement, local agreements, or some other arrangement for articulation. 
The study also involved a telephone survey of registrars and admissions 
and articulation coordinators at thirty-two selt led postsecondary institu- 
tions in the state. Survey findings and recommendations are included. 
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Waggaman, J. S. ''Articulation Outcomes from Use of ti.*' Products and 
Services of the Florida Statewide Course-Numbering System." Paper 
presented at the 15th annual Florida Statewide Conference on Institu- 
tional Research, Orlando, June 24-25, 1982. 14 pp. (ED 248 819) 

This paper discusses the results of an evaluation of the Florida 
Statewide Course-Numbering System (SCNS), a system designed to 
enhance articulation between community colleges and the state universi- 
ties of Florida. Institutional liaison officers to SCNS as well as faculty 
members and department chair were surveyed. SCNS products and ser- 
vices were foui^d to have uses in the following areas: admissions and 
registration, articulation and course comparability, creation of a commu- 
nity of scholars, counseling and advisement, curriculum analysis, funding 
methods and student costs, regional analysis and course comparability, 
and maximization of student course transfers. 

Western Interstate Commission for Higher Edacation. Improving the 
Articulation/Transfer Process Between Two- and Four-Year Institution, 
Boulder, Colo.: Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education, 
1985. 450 pp. (ED 270 141) 

A collaborative project involving four states in the Western Inter- 
state Commission for Higher Education region was coi)ducted to develop 
an on line student information system enabling students and their advisers 
to obtain current information about course and credit transfer from two- 
to four-year institutions. Project activities in the four states— Arizona, Cal- 
ifornia, Colorado, and New Mexico, which all have a high concentration 
of minority students in community colleges— targeted the improvement of 
articulation and the transfer process. The study report includes informa- 
tion on pregrant activities, timelines, costs, and project results for each 
state. Appendixes make up the bulk of the report. They include a final 
evaluation of the project, materials from a project workshop, sample artic- 
ulation agreements, Arizona' j handbook for articulation task forces, and 
mateiials developed for specific articulation activities. 

Willson, L. E, and Anderson, C. Articulation with Four-Year Colleges. 

Information Item, Sacramento- Office of the Chancelloi, California 

Community Colleges, 1986. 10 pp. (ED 276 468) 

This document provides an update on the implementation of an 
action plan developed in 1985 for facilitating communi.y college articu- 
lation with high schools and four-year colleges in CaliiOinia. After pre- 
senting background information, the authors summar ze the 1985 plan 
and the progress that has been made in implementing its components. A 
number of activities are highlighted, including the publication of the 
first California handbook for articulation polictcb aP.i procedures, inter- 
segmental efforts to promote faculty communication statewide, and the 
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participation of fifty-nine colleges in the California Articulation Number 
system, which was designed to help students determine the community 
college courses that fulfill specific course requirements at four-year insti- 
tutions. An action plan for 1986-87 is presented. 

Zeldman, D. "Articulation and Transfer in Florida.'* In F C. Fintzer 
(ed.). Improving Articulation and Transfer Relationships, New Directions 
for Corr.munity Colleges, no. 39. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1982. 
The author highlights portions of the articulation agreement 
between Florida's community college system and state university system 
and presents examples of practical efforts used to ensure the smooth 
transfer of students. The role of community college relations offices, aids 
to articulation, and current articulation programs are considered. 

Statewide Vocational Education Articulation 

Davis, R., Diuenberger, R., James, M., and Lovelace, B. E. Inservice Train- 
ing for Regional Planning/ Articulation of Vocatiorial Education: A 
Resource Manual Denton: North Texas State University, 1985. 178 pp 
(ED 26?. 164) 

This guide provides instructional materials for the implementa- 
tion of a regional planning and articulation project for vocational edu- 
cation in Texas. The project's rationale, the regional planning model, 
the planning process, orientation and use of the planning committee, 
procedures for regional planning, development and implementation of a 
communication system, and the process of articulation are covered. 
Twenty-six related handouts are included. The handouts address such 
issues as assessing the need for workers in priority occupations, compar- 
ing enrollment and labor market projections, administering a community 
occupational survey, planning a training program, developing a com- 
munication network, implementing follow-hp, and tracking data flow at 
local, regional, and state levels. 

Hamilton, J. B., Kurth. P., and Merz, H. Ohio Vocational Edu. dion- 
University Linkages. Columbu^: National Center for Research in Voca- 
tional Education, Ohio State University, 1985. 82 pp. (ED 262 270) 
These authors describe a study that explored alternative delivery 
patterns and developed a composite model designed to strengthen the link- 
ages between universities in the state of Ohio and the Ohio Department of 
Education's State Division of ^'ocational and Career Education (SDVE). 
They examine aspects of the composite model, including strategies for the 
delivery of preservice education to nonvocational teacher educators; the 
supervision of new vocational personnel; pedagogical, technological, and 
informational update; skills testing; curriculum development and dissem- 
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ination; and research and development. Recommendations to the SDVE 
regarding the model's implementation are included. 

Knight, M. M. "Meeting the High-Technology Challenge Through Artic- 
ulation: A Discussion of Inhibitors and Enhancers of Vocational Cur- 
riculum Articulation.'* Paper presented at the 63rd annual national 
convention of the American Association of Community and Junior 
Colleges, New Orleans, Apr. 24-27, 1983. 9 pp. (ED 231 420) 

This paper discusses the ideal and the current state of articulation 
between community colleges and universities and between community 
colleges and county-level vocational schools in Florida. The author pro- 
vides examples of successful community college-university articulation 
agreements, including a mandate that associate in arts degree students 
should be classified as juniors on transfer and a common course-number- 
ing system ensuring equal credit for courses offered by both types of 
instituti. ns, and offers solutions to problems associated with articulation 
efforts. Two case studies are included. 

Radcliffe, C. W., and Zirkin, B. G. Vocational-Technical Education Pro- 
gram Articulation and Linkages in Maryland, Catonsville: Institute for 
Policy Analysis and Research, University of Maryland, 1986. 80 pp. 
(ED 277 868) 

Tliis document describes a study that investigated the extent of 
cooperation between and among agencies and individuals responsible for 
job training, vocational-technical (voc-tech) and occupational education 
programs, and support services in Maryland in 1986. The survey instru- 
ment was mailed to the coordinators of voc-tech education in the twenty- 
four local education agencies and to deans of the seventeen community 
colleges, and a number of individuals connected with voctech education 
and job Training Partnership Act Private Industry Councils were inter- 
viewed. The authors report that analyses of the data collected revealed 
increased interest and activity in program articulation but inadequate 
communication among administrators and other practidon^rb regarding 
common programs and problems. Appendixes detail current and planned 
activities for the coordination of voc-tech education, job training, and 
support services. 

Slate Fair Community College. A Stui.^ of Articulation in Missouri Voca- 
tional Technical Programs. Final Report. Sedalia, Mo.. State Fair Com- 
munity College, 1984. 70 pp. (ED 247 401) 

This document desaibes a study thai examined the potential for 
articulating students among Misbouii institutions that offer vocational- 
technical (vo-tech; education at the secondary, postsecondary, and adult 
levels. Tlie results of a survey of attitudes among administiators and 
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instructors at four- and two-year institutions, vo-tech schools, and com- 
prehensive high schools in the state are presented. A model for artic- 
ulation is described. The model includes five strategies: Establish 
articulation of vocational programs as a high institutional priority, estab- 
lish a joint advisory committee to facilitate coordination, obtain state 
support for participation in articulation, provide in-service training, and 
develop formal articulation agreements. Appendixes make up more than 
half of the report. They include the survey instrument and sample artic- 
ulation materials. 

Articulation of the Liberal Arts Curriculum 

Baltimore Community College. The Community College of Baltimore's 
Ford Foundation Bridge Project: Summary Statue Report. Baltimore, 
Md.: Baltimore Community College, 1984. 10 pp. (ED 273 306) 

This document describes the objectives and accomplishments of 
the Bridge Program conducted by the Community College of Baltimore 
(CCB). The Bridge Program was designed to improve and extend transfer 
opportunities in Baltimore. It sought to develop a completely articulated 
arts and sciences transfer program extending from five feeder high schools 
to four receiving baccalaureate institutions. CCB served as the bridge 
between secondary education and four-year institutions. Components of 
the project included review, revision, and strengthening of the arts and 
sciences curricula at CCB; creation of formal articulation agreements 
based on the revised curricula; and development of a process to identify 
potential transfer students at the high school level. 

Donovan, R. A., Schaier-Peleg, B., and Forer, B. (eds.). Transfer: Making 
It Work. A Community College Report. Washington, D.C.: American 
Association of Community and Junior Colleges, 1987. 75 pp. 
(ED 281 579) 

This document provides an overview of the Ford Foundation's 
Urban Community College Transfer Opportunities Project, which was 
designed to improve the process of transfer from the community college 
to the four-year college for urban minority students through partner- 
ships with secondary schools and four-year colleges and universities. Pro- 
gram descriptions and recommendations based on the experiences of the 
twenty-four colleges involved in the effort are included. 

Schaier-Peleg, B. (ed.). New Initiatives for Transfer Students. Urban Com- 
munity College Transfer Opportunities Program. Bronx, N.Y.: Networks, 
Bronx Community College, 1984. 69 pp. (ED 264 896) 

The author examines the rationale for and the activities and out- 
comes of the Ford Foundation's Urban Community College Transfer 
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Opportunities Program. Reasons for the program's development are 
examined, and issues and problems related to transfer from two- to four- 
year colleges are discussed. The orientation, follow-up, articulation, cur- 
riculum development, student identification efforts, faculty development, 
honors programs, information systems, and assessment activities that 
were funded are desaibed. 

Stevens, R. "Restructuring the Liberal Arts: Synthesis Rather Than Frag- 
mentation." Liberal Education, 1985, 71 (2), 163-165. 

The author offers an alternative for liberal arts curriculum devel- 
opment based not on the scattershot approach taken by most core curric- 
ula but on a model of overlapping curricular circles. Each curricular 
circle centers on the student's major and draws together the underlying 
strands of a liberal education. 

Young, D. R Enriching the Transfer Effort: The Santa Monica College 
Scholars Program. Santa Monica, Calif.: Santa Monica College, 1986. 
12 pp. {ED 269 ^ ^9) 

This report aescribes the development, implementation, operation, 
and outcomes of the Santa Monica College Scholars Program, a partner- 
ship of six colleges and universities assisting students with demonstrated 
academic ability to accomplish their goal of earning a baccalaureate 
degree. Noteworthy features of the Scholars Program include the follow- 
ing: guaranteed admibsion to any participating university, a mandatory 
core curriculum with restricted enrollment, discussions among faculty 
from each participating college regarding curriculum content and rigor, 
and a special support network for participating students. 

Articulation of the Vocational Curriculum 

Bushnell, D. S. "Articulating Vocational Education at the Postsecondary 
Level." In S. V. Martorana and E. Kuhns (eds.). Transferring Experiential 
Credit. New Directions for Experiential Learning, no. 4. San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass, 1979. 

The author views the move toward cooperative arrangements in 
vocational education as a response to pressures to hold down educational 
costs while maintaining or expanding student options. A variety of pro- 
grams designed to smooth student transitions vertically from one pro- 
gram level to another and horizontally from one institution to another 
are described. 

Carter, K. G. An Articulation Model for Vocational Programs Between a 
Secondary Area Vocational-Technical School and a Community College 
in Pennsylvania. Media, Penn.: Delaware County Community College, 
1985. 163 pp. (ED 279 382) 
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This document reports on the development and field testing of a 
model for the articulation of programs betwe'^* the Delaware County 
Area Vocational-Technical School and Delaware County Community Col- 
lege in Pennsylvania. Development of the model involved the following 
steps: formation of the Articulation Advisory Committee (AAC); prelimi- 
nary meeting of faculties; first meeting of thi AAC; in-service training to 
provide an orientation to competency-based vocational education, define 
the scope of the programs, and select an occupational analysis methodol- 
ogy; verification of the occupational analysis; incumbent worker survey; 
determination and validation of terminal performance objectives; devel- 
opment of plans for student recruitment, placement, and training and 
for recruitment in industry; development of criterion-referenced tests; 
formation of a plan for resource sharing; and formal agreement. 

^ ,Nutt, A. "Developing a Technology Articulation Program: The Need 
for Articulation." Paper presented at the national conference of the 
National Council on Occupational Education, San Diego, Calif., Octo- 
ber 15-19, 1986. 15 pp. (ED 281 582) 

Nashville State Technical Institute is currently involved 5n an 
Advanced Technology Articulation Demonstration Project, a collaborative 
effort with Tennessee State University, two local high schools, the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, the Center for Occupational Research and Develop- 
ment, and the State Department of Education. This report describes the 
role of each agency in such aspects of the articulation project as curricu- 
lum development, teacher training, competency determination, project 
evaluation, and overall coordination. Course outlines are included. 

Maricopa County Community College District. Articulation: The Coordi- 
nation of Occupational Education in Maricopa County, Arizona. Phoe- 
nix, Ariz.: Maricopa County Community College District, 1985. 20 pp. 
(ED 257 513) 

Key issues related to the articulation of vocational education in 
Maricopa County are identified and discussed. Information is provided 
on the district's use of contracting (the purchase of education and train- 
ing that would not otherwise be available), tho granting of college course 
credit for the mastery of competencies equivalent to a college course, 
acceptance of occupational credit, resource coordination, joint program 
development with area high schools, regionalization of public occupa- 
tional education resources, and dual enrollment programs for talented 
high school students. 

Phillips, C. G., Jr., and Kuchin Ry, C. A. A Secondary-Postsecondary Pro- 
gram to Prepare Master Technicians. Richmond: Virginia State Depart- 
ment of Community Colleges, 1986. 46 pp. (ED 267 854) 
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This document describes a state-funded pilot project designed to 
develop a 2+2 model in electronics and electromechanical technology. 
Section I is an overview that includes a copy of the project agreement, 
lists of participating agencies, a statement of objectives, and a timetable. 
Section II, which focuses on curriculum development, describes research 
to determine entry-level competencies expected by employers; examines 
changes in the technical work force, phases of curriculum development, 
the cyclical process for forecasts of occupational demand, job opportuni- 
ties in the electronics and electromechanical technology field, and new 
technology occupations; provides a description of the master technician 
(MT) program and identifies advantages of the MT approach; and illus- 
trates student flow. Section III presents materials developed for the proj- 
ect's public relations effort. 

Smith, A. D. "Occupational Education and College-Parallel Programs ot 
the Two- Year College: Transfer and Credit Articulation Controversy" 
32 pp. (ED 263 957) 

The author reviews current developments, problems, and issues in 
articulation and transfer between two- and four-year colleges. The nature 
of the two-year college and its curriculum are discussed. Particular empha- 
sis is placed on general education and on the effects of a commuting stu- 
dent body on the curriculum. College-parallel and occupational programs 
are contrasted in terms of their historical place in the curriculum. Major 
problems of transfer and articulation are discussed, and the difficulties 
faced by occupational students, internal problems posed by general educa- 
tion requirements, and the reverse transfer trend are highlighted. The doc- 
ument includes a series of case studies illustrating various transfer policies. 

Articulated Health Occupations Programs 

Gulledge, E. N. Health Education Consortium. Articulated Nursing Edu- 
cation Program. Final Report from January 1, 1980, to June 30, 1981. 
N'ceville, Fla.: Okaloosa- Walton Junior College, 1981. 153 pp. 
(ED 230 686) 

This document reports on a consortial effort by vocational centers, 
community and junior colleges, and universities in Florida's Region I 
district to develop an articulated nursing educational route aimed at 
meeting the needs of all types of nursing personnel, ranging from nurses' 
aides to nurses with master's in science degrees. A pilot project under- 
taken at Pensacola Junior College to develop an articulated licensed prac- 
tical nurse and associate degree nurse program is described. 

Hosch, I. Educational Progression of Licensed Practical Nurses to Registered 



Nursing Programs. Project Report. Bluefield, W. Va.: Bluefield State 
College, 1986. 193 pp. (ED 274 786) 
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This document desaibes a project conducted to develop a struc- 
tural mechanism for articulation between Bluefield State College and 
Mercer County Vocational Technical Center in West Virginia to permit 
licensed practical nurses (LPNs) who wished to become registered nurses 
to transfer credit^ sy had earned for the LPN degree and thus eliminate 
unnecessary repetition of some basic nursing courses. Guidelines for artic- 
ulation agreements are included. 

Kentucky State Council on Higher Education. Kentucky Allied Health 
Project Final Report: A State System for Allied Health Education. Frank- 
fort: Kentucky State Council on Higher Education, 1982. 101 pp. 
(ED 231 300) 

This report outlines the accomplishments of the Kentucky Allied 
Health Project, which implemented an articulation model for allied 
health education that sought to promote transition from one educational 
level to another and to foster cooperation in educational planning and 
resource utilization. Four models of transfer of credit and career mobility 
for the preprofessional, basic professional, certificate-granting basic pro- 
fessional, and intermediate professional curricula are desaibed. 
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From the Editor's Notes 

This volume of New Directions for Community Colleges 
anticipates a new direction to transfer and articulation 
activities that will be concerned as much if not more 
with academic as with procedural underpinnings. The 
groundwork for inaeasingly effective two- and four-yeai 
programmatic and institutional relationships has been laid 
through improvement in the mechanics of negotiation and 
coordination, delivery of transfer information to students, 
and encouragement of student transfer 
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